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Conversazione at the Architectural Exhilntion, 


presided at the Conversa- 
zione held at the opening 
of the Architectural Ex- 
hibition, on Monday even- 
ing, the 4th instant, in 
the new gallery of the 
Society of British Arti 


at 
t 
my 
il 


; 
in Suflolk-street. ie 
attendance was very nu- 
merous, perhaps more so 
than on the last occasion, 
including,—tonaime som 






we happen to remem 
SS ber, Messrs. Donaldson, 
Fergusson, Mayhew, Hesketh, 
Chas. Buxton, M.P. Charles Hill, 


M. D. Wyatt, Penrose, Marrable, 
W. Burges, G. Truefitt, Haber- 
shon, E. Hall, Kerr, Norton, 
Pugin, Edmeston, W. P. Griffith, 
J. J. Cole, C. H. Smith, Hadfield, 
F. P. Cockerell, J. Wilks, Watson, 
Arntz, Goldie, Norton, Tarring, 
Garling, Chas. Gray, E. B. Lamb, 
| Jas. Wylson, Collmann, R. R. Rowe, 


Horace Field, Thos. Smith, Street, H. H, | 


Burnell, Hansom, Penfold, H. Williams, 

Knightley, Laxton, Barnes, Francis, 8. 
Wood, Dwyer, Capes, W. White, Cates, Clay- 
ton, 8S. Hughes, Wigley, Twining, Messenger, 
Hebb, Rennie, Nicholl, Mylne, Tarn, Horace 
Jones, Teulon, Morgan, Scoles, Sibley, Colling, 
Wm. Burn, Currey, Fairholt, Cantwell, and 
many others. 

The Professor, in opening the proceedings, 
congratulated the meeting on the recurrence of 
the present Exhibition,—the fourth anniversary, 
in series, since its foundation. There were 
few who would not feel that the Exhibition 
and its objects were peculiarly interesting, 
inasmuch as there were designs of works upon 
its walls which had already, even in the chry- 
salis of their conception only, earned for their 
authors name and renown. First he would 
advert to the drawings and designs for the 
Lille competition, which had won for English 
architecture so favourable a footing in France, 
and which had suceeeded in achieving a prize 
that, while it redounded to the architectural 
genius of this country, had been won in the 
very heart of France itself, their rival in all 
ennobling pursuits. Then there were the 
designs for the Government Offices, which 
offered a very remarkable competition, with 
which they were well acquainted, and which 
they could not have witnessed without appro- 
bation, seeing that this Government of ours 
had, in the true spirit of free trade, invited the 
architects of all countries in Europe to ¢conl- 
pete for the construction of those glorious 
works, which were destined to add another 
pile of stately structure to the archi- 
tecture of the metropolis. They had not 
there the prize drawings of those designs 
that were selected by the judges, but on 
the other hand they had the drawings 
of those that were not so selected ; so that, 
possibly, in the critical process of comparison, 
they might be led, in forming their own indi- 
vidual judgments, to reverse the decisions of 


the judges. There were also the drawings for | 


the designs of the Church at Constantinople, a 
memorial and monument of great international 
interest. There were also interesting collections 


ROFESSOR COCKERELL | 


Papworth, Jennings, H. Kendall, | 


! . ° 
which would well repay attention and study, 
f works from foreign and classic countries, 


and inventions, illustrative, in various depart- 





| of a multitude of new and admirable agents, 


|which were peculiar, almost, to the age in 
fictile, or concrete composition and construec- 
tion. This department of the Exhibition 
would be viewed with peculiar interest, for 


these materials formed the elements and the | 


means whereby to work out the great problem 
of this nineteenth century—the development 
of a new style and character in architecture. 
And it was not, he thought, utopian, to sup- 
pose that this new style and stamp of novelty 


in architecture would some day be attained by 


some such means as these new materials pre- 
] 


1 7 
sented. ter the example 


Neither was it, af 
that had been set us in oth 


‘ directions, by 
engineers, impossible to suppose that t 
acquisition and application of new materia 
might be made to produce those new effects 
and new types and characters which would 
tend to constitute a new style, and become 
characteristic of our era. The Architec- 
tural Exhibition, as they all knew, had 
been originated by gentlemen warm in love 
for their art, and who felt the necessity of 
asserting the dignity and importance of their 
art. With this view they thought fit t 
form an illustrative exhibition on its own 
account, separated from all other exhibitions, 
This, he 


thought they would agree with him, they had 


and one of spécialité in their own art. 
successfully accomplished. They h yped, by 
their continuance in well-doing, to merit the 
approbation of their subscribers, and to raise 
the Exhibition to a level in dignity and import- 
ance with the best exhibitions in the country. 
Towards this end the voluntary lectures that 
were given last year had succeeded adinirably ; 
and praise was due to those who, out of a 
feeling of liberality, and a desire to promote 
their art, had conferred such popularity and 
success on the undertaking. He had omitted 
to mention one important feature in the Exhi- 
bition, comprised in the admission of mecha- 
nical inventions, which beloneed to the minor 
departments of their art, but which were, 
nevertheless, of value and great importance, as 
subsidiary to their ends, Were he to report to 
them the sacrifices which had been made by 
the patrons of the institution, by its voluntary 
officers, and especially by its generous trea- 


surer, who, he regretted to say, was not there 


that evening, he was sure they would feel a 
leep interest and a kind sympathy in the 
pains they had taken to promote the under- 
takine,. and that it would kindle a claim 
on their regard which they would endeavour 
to discharge by all possible means. Their insti- 
tution, thus established, was now progress- 
ing in a self-producing, self-sustaining spirit, 
‘rowing up by its own natural strength 
and effort: and lone might it continue to do 
so, now that the original sacrifice of money 
and time were no longer so essential as at 
first; for it was a gratifying fact to note, that 
last year the Exhibition paid its own expenses, 
proving in a most satisfactory manner the 
wisdom of its founders and the just estimate in 
which their undertaking was held. In these 
remarkable times, while discoursing on the 
srowth of an institution like their own, it was 
fitting that they should not altogether forget the 
idebt they owed to the Government of this 
/country, in its establishment of Schools of 
| Design, in its Museum at Brompton, and in 
its recent free trade (if he might so speak) com- 
petitions and rewards. Herein they worked 


and of designs for modern mansions, which | 
would form excellent architectural studies and | 
a And lastly, there was a valuable | 
collection of modern architectural materials | 


ments, of utility and taste, of the employment | 


| which we lived, whether in metallurgical, | 


21 


| simultaneously,—they with their small ability, 
| Government with its larcer power; and he 


thought they must never forget, while asserting 
their own claims,—they must never forget the 
obligations in these matters that the country 
was under to the Government. In conclusion, 
he would earnestly recommend their attention 
| to the galaxy of architectural beauty round and 
about them, which could not fail to enlist their 
sympathy and admiration. 

Mr. Dighy Wyatt, in proposing a cordial 
vote of thanks to Professor Cockerell for pre- 
siding, observed that the words that had just 
been spoken by the Professor were alike chee r- 
ing and heartfelt. His wisdom was the wisdom 
of age, but at the same time his heartiness and 


earnestness were the heartiness and earnestne 

of youth. In saying that the Architectural 
Exhibition had developed itself, and that it 
had attained toa pite h of considerable strength, 
he thought they might recognise a very hopeful 


element for the future. It was tmnpossible to 


see the active graphic power manifested in the 
various drawings around the m, without fee ling 
that’one of the 
tion of hi 
us. When our young men were able to handle 


‘reat elements in the produc- 
oh art was strongly devel med among 
the pencil in the admirable manner they had 
shown themselves to p ess, we felt that th 

had not arrived at this result without accun 

lating in their minds those stores of form 
which, by means of good memory and intuitive 
talent alone, they could sueceed in so suecess 
fully placing upon paper. Out of these multi- 
tudinous elements and materials, it would in- 
fficult to believe that they would not 
in the future be able to obtain something like 
originality and novelty. By this means, and 





deed be d 


the collection of architectural photographs, our 
stores were daily increasing ; and it was for us 
to show ourselves the wise disposers and users 
of these stores, rightfully and in consonance 
with the wants that enlightened men, burthened 
with artificial necessities, could not but feel 
they were admirably intended for. He remem- 
bered his friend Seott Russell, some time ago, 
endeavouring to develop the use of a new keel 
in ship-building—to illustrate the principle 
of stand-upishness. Now he thought that the 
principle of stand-upishness in the architectural 
profession was showing a good effect, because, 
before another vear he trusted that the prin- 
ciple of union amongst the architectural 


societies and profession 


generally, would be 
carried out to its fullest extent in the operations 
of architecture. That was a great and hopeful 
fact, inasmuch as the principle of union was 
necessary to the members of the profession, and 
in order hereafter to obtain that union of the 
professions of paintin 


A 


g and sculpture with that 
of architecture, by which alone the eTaces and 
glories of the three sister arts could be properly 
developed, and their rich and radiant energies 
brought out. He believed that the one art was 
that t 


highest form of all the three was ouly to 


entire ly essential to the other, 
found when these three were blended into 
union. These arts, however, could not |! 

satisfactorily developed without a correspond 
ingly combined prosecution of the mere t 
nical arts ; and it was one of the very hopet 

features of the Architectural Exhibition, tha‘ 

embraced those very elements of technica! 
excellence through which alone the architect 
the sculptor, and the painter, could successfully 
realize those bright imaginings and passionate 
aspirations that they had indulged in from 
their youth upwards, and which were practi- 
cally portrayed in the pictures around them. 
| He believed, with Professor Cockerell, that im 
‘the new materials now applicable to architec- 
| ture, there was a fine and hopeful future, and 
ithat the day would come when the great 
| problem would be realized of an original style, 
| consistent with the wants, the spirit, and im- 
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pertence of this our nineteenth century. He 

s sure they would all join in cordially 
thanking the Professor. 

Professor Cockerell, in acknowledging the 
compliment, observed that the greatest good 
must in time result from the Architectural 
Exhibition, in diffusing a correct public taste, 
and assisting in the formation of sound judg- 
ment in architectural economy, and in the 
designs connected with their lasting and noble 
art,—an art exceeding in importance, reputa- 
tion, and honour, any other art that could be 
named. Artists themselves had here, within 
the walls of the Exhibition, the valuable advan- 
tage of comparing their own productions with 
those of others, and so of being enabled to 
inform themselves as to what was the proper 
solution of the problems that from time to time 
appeared before them. There was no other 
mode on which they could study and become 
acquainted with the ancient classic types and 
stvles of architecture which had prevailed in 
the remoter eras,—when Assyria and Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, raised their unrivalled struc- 
Here, in the Exhibition, these styles 
and types might be studied in juxtaposition 
with the more modern schools of architecture, 
and the artist and the student were enabled to 
arrive much sooner at a knowledge of them, and 
of perfection in his art, than by the study of 
isolated examples. 

The circulation of visitors, amongst whom 
were a large number of ladies, immediately 
afterwards commenced, in tours of inspection 
round the gallery, and was continued until 
nearly eleven o'clock. 

The works of the new roof and ceiling light, 
done under the direction of Mr. F. H. Fowler, 
and referred to at p. 621 of our last volume, 
unfortunately were in an unfinished state ; 
but the improvements in the effect of the 
principal room, and in the lighting, were 
considerable. Whether the light afforded by 
day, as well as that by night, will be quite 
sufficient, it would, in the present state of the 
works, be scarcely safe to say; but, in the 
latter case, the cost of gas (amounting, we have 
heard it said, to as much as 41. or 51. a night) 
might be an obstacle to the introduction in 
other rooms, of the method of lighting here 
chosen. This method is that for which the 
designation “ exclusive lighting” may be used ; 
that is to say, the several rows of gas-burners 
are placed between the ceiling and roof-cover- 
ing, the light being directed by large reflectors 
through the panels of ground glass, on to the 
walls, as nearly as possible in the same direc- 
tion as the light by day. As to the want, 
hitherto, in the lighting of public rooms in 
London, of means for the escape or exclusion 
of products of combustion, we have lately 
had occasion to make some remarks—in 
continuation of others of an early date. As 
to the system here before us, the chief 
question would be one to which we have 
just alluded; but a different arrangement 
of the reflectors, and the use of a more 
reflecting material or surface for them, might 
allow the economy of the system to become 
more manifest than it is at present. Over- 
heating of the roof-timbers is prevented by 
ventilating apertures in the outer glazed roof. 
As regards the lighting by day, one long panel 
in the middle of the ceiling is left closed, so 
that the direct rays of sun-light may be inter- 
cepted, and reflection from the paintings 
avoided. This latter contrivance has been 
adopted after many experiments. The general 
arrangement involved the use of a collar-beam 
roof,—the original height of the walls having to 
be maintained,—and care was therefore needed 
in the avoidance of great weight, and of failure 
at the joints, and sagging, and in providing a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary tie to the feet of rafters 
of a king-post or a queen-post truss, and in the 
case of a span amounting to 42 feet. The pro- 
vision which was chiefly relied upon was that 
of iron strapping at the ends of the collar, con- 
necting it with the principal rafters, following 
the lines of a right-angled triangle, and extend- 
ing also downwards to the springing. To that, 
the district surveyor added a piece of iron, 
placed in the obtuse angle forme by the collar 
with the rafter: but this, we believe, the archi- 
tect considers, by its weight, may have weakened 


+ yad 
cures. 


rather than strengthened the roof. 
regretted that the decorative details in works 
of this kind are so often hurried, and that in 
this case more time was not allowed by the 
society for the design : the details of the ceiling 
are mere fillings-in of common-place patterns of 
composition-ornament maker’s work. The best 
architectural art of the day should surely be 
provided in such a place. 

The small rooms remain as before, and, on 
the night of the conversazione, were even worse 


experiences of the present gallery will be turned 
to good account in the new home of the Exhi- 
bition in Conduit-street. This year we can 
only repeat some of the observations we have 
made in former years, as to the peculiar disad- 
vantage to architectural drawings, of hanging 
them so far from the eye as many of the works, 
with minute details, are hung in the present ex- 


It is to be | 


in lighting than usual. It is to be hoped that the | 





transacted, substituted; the lower floor being 
occupied by treasure-rooms, guard-rooms, and 
minor offices. 

The upper floor of the building contains the 
private apartments of the secretary. These are 
now entirely surrounded by arcaded verandahs, 
the whole of the upper-floor of the additions being 
devoted to that purpose, rendering it one of the 
coolest residences in Calcutta. The new wings 
extend the entire depth of the building, so that no 
portion of the old building is visible except the 
| back, which is of little consequence, as it is sur. 
rounded by other buildings, and not in sight of any 
| public street. 











| THE WORKS IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 


Tue chief space in the collection at Suffolk- 
street, is occupied by some of the drawings which 
| were sent in the competitions of the year,— 
| these competitions having been more than usually 


hibition. The lesson, as to height, and lighting, | pumerous, as well as important in themselves ; 
and general principles in the design and con- and those which are in some measure repre- 
struction of the future gallery, is obvious. The | sented at the Exhibition, include the competi- 
committee, however, appear to have done as tions for the Government Offices, Blackburn In- 
well as the space would permit; and greater, firmary, Lille Cathedral ; Memorial Church, Con- 
care is observable in the catalogue.* | stantinople ; Ulster Bank; Wellington Testimo- 
inial, Liverpool; Islington Vestry-hall, Brighton 
| Pavilion alterations; Brotherton Memorial, Sal- 
THE BANK OF BENGAL, IN CALCUTTA. | ford; and Crimean Memorial, Sheffield. How 


WuiLe the general press teems with accounts | far the object contemplated by the promoters of 








é a ° |the Architectural Exhibition, in some of their 

y vic gallantry, | ; d as a 
from India of senting end svander, herole gt ~. early advertisements—namely, the institution of 
a check on the decisions of committees — may 
be attained, we cannot say ; but the very meagre 


and acts of retributive justice (let us drop a tear 
in passing to the memory of the gallant Havelock!), 


what is still being done there in the arts o 
peace. 
Bank of Bengal in Calcutta, and further accom- 
modation provided under the direction of Messrs. 
Mackintosh, Burn, and Co. architects. 
building was a plain block, having no particular 
architectural pretensions, with a very ungainly 
portico to the principal front, which faces the 
west. On the south side was a colonnade or 
verandah to each floor, which, as there was no 
corresponding feature on the north side, de- 
stroyed what little symmetry the building other- 
wise possessed ; and the effect was rendered worse 
in consequence of the upper story of this verandah 
being lower than that of the main building. At 
first it was proposed to remove this south ve- 
randah; to build north and south wings, contain- 
ing the extra accommodation required ; to remove 
the old porch, and build a new one; and to con- 
nect the new porch with the wings by arcades, 
which should form verandahs to the front rooms 
of each floor, and at the same time conceal every 
portion of the old front. But it was discovered 
there were legal objections to building on the un- 
occupied ground to the south, so that the archi- 
tects were compelled to limit the width of the 
south wing to that of the old verandah, and to 
make the north wing to correspond. This altera- 
tion reduced the length of the principal front by 
about 40 feet. Being restricted in the widths, and 
the heights of the different floors being of course 
determined by those of the old building, the 
general outline of the principal front was beyond 
control. It now appears contracted: the wings 
are too close to the porch, but there was no help 
for this. This defect is more apparent on looking 
at the building itself than in the elevation, on ac- 
count of the great prejection of the porch and 
wings. The projection of the porch from the 


arches corresponding exactly with the front one: 
the wings project about half as much as the 
porch. The ground story being rather low, the 
height of two stories was given to the porch and 
vestibule, so that arches could be put in suffi- 
ciently wide to admit carriages, and of propor- | 
tional height. The inner arch of the porch lead- 
ing to the vestibule is of the same dimensions as 
the outer ones, and is filled with an ornamental 
iron screen. The two centre divisions of this 
screen fold back ; and at a distance of about 6 feet | 
within is a second screen of mahogany and plate 
glass. This opens into the vestibule and staircase, | 
the only portion of the old building which has been 


we must fulfil our narrower mission, and record | . 2 a 
; de ordong : ¢ Selections from works prepared in such cases, 


A new face has been put upon the old | 


main building is nearly equal to its width, the side | 


| 


| obviously reach to a short distance, comparatively, 
| in the diffusion of information amongst the public. 
| There are but fifty-one drawings out of the 


The old | hundreds that were in Westminster Hall, and nine- 


tenths of which no one but the authors can have 
examined. The best managed exhibition of com- 
petition drawings was that at King’s College, of 
the designs for the Memorial Church, Constanti- 
nople, which was kept open for a length of time 
sufficient to allow ev2ry author’s work to be pro- 
perly understood ; and where the arrangements 
generally, made under many disadvantages of 
space, were such as showed consideration for the 
competitors. The exhibition of two or three draw- 
ings, from each design, is a very unsatisfactory 
mode of representation; and as one author sends 
perspective views, and another elevations, and 
sometimes without any plans, or other explanatory 
drawings to a small scale on the margin, anything 
like a fair estimate, individually or comparatively, 
must, under existing facilities in Suffolk-street, be 
out of the question. 

In our last year’s volume, however, a notice at 
some length will be found of the designs for the 
Memorial Church, as well as descriptions compiled 
with much care, of many of the designs for the 
Government Offices, including the chief of those 
which are now exhibited. A real presentment of 
| the circumstances of the great occasion last re- 
| ferred to, can now never appear : a vast superficies 
| of paper is all that comes up from the mist of the 
past; and of the mind-labour which sought ex- 
pression, there is no actual apprehension: we 
know only the futility of the aims, and in every 
| point of view the barrenness of the result. In 
| future, competitors will perhaps think it well to 
, ascertain whether what they give themselves so 
;much trouble about, will be even seen. The 
Architectural Exhibition cannot provide the space 
on each annual opening of its rooms. If an exhi- 
bition can be guaranteed by a committee, to be pro- 
| vided in a manner proportionate to the extent of 
contributions and the requirements of the occasion, 
—one object for the struggling or aspiring architect 
is answered : otherwise all parties had better be 





| spared the labour of design and selection, and the 
| certain irritation which will attend the decision. 


Some limitation to a much smaller scale and size 
of drawings seems to be unavoidable, if compe- 


_titions are to go on; that is to say, unless each 


committee can find a Crystal Palace at hand, in 
which to look at drawings. 
Seventeen authors of designs for the Memorial 


| Church exhibit portions of their sets of drawings,— 


ples . pan | the principal works selected for reward or approval 
nearly spacious enough for a large public building. “rd sve th the number,—comprising inti 
This _was removed, and a flight of stone steps 12. Burges, Street, Bodley Slater Gray, Pullan (one 
feet in width leading directly into the centre of, design), Robinson, Goldie, Ridsdale. Prichard and 
the principal floor, where all the bank business is | Seddon, Sorby, Nicholl, Hill. Truefitt, Aitchison 
’ o? > , ‘3 ’ 
* Why, however, cannot these matters be got through, 4304) 8 W wr and Mr. Druce Mage * — 
absolutely without errors? At page 31 we are, in point | (224) for a “design not sent in.” As the subjec 
of fact, told that the Lille Cathedral Competition “ obtained | of decoration in colour excited so much attention 


the first prize; ”’ and in the list of lectures, an omission | } i i posed ce 
of the definite article from the title of Mr. Kerr’s “dis. | un connection with She ie church, let us take 


altered. The old staircase was of wood, and not 














| of the subject. 


course,”’ has the effect of misdirecting as to the real scope | this opportunity of directing attention to a very 
| interesting drawing (245) of a stained-glass win- 
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dow at the east end of the Mosque of Sultan 
Suleiman, at Constantinople, ascribed to the date 
1520—1566 (with a portion of another window), 
made on the spot by Mr. Burges. Windows of 
this kind are “formed of a plaster framework, 
with pieces of very thin glass cemented behind ;” 
and in the lantern light of the room is placed a 
copy, by Mr. Lavers, of a portion of the window, 
produced under the direction of Mr. Burges and 
Mr. Winston. Mr. Burges has also brought home, 
specimens of the building materials in use at 
Constantinople (448), including the Marmora, and 
some coloured marbles. 

The designs for the Government Offices, exhibited, 
do not include several that were deserving of 
notice and commendation ; and the majority of 
those which are represented in Suffolk-street were 
not amongst the best of the works at Westmin- 
ster Hall. This is very much to be regretted. 
There is little opportunity for again testing the 
grounds of the claim put forth for the pre-emi- 
nent merit of certain Gothic designs; but the 
“Ttalian” style, as referred to, is not shown 
‘under its most favourable aspects. The designs 
exhibited are portions of those by Messrs. J. P. 
Jones, E. B. Lamb (Grande Certamen), G. O. Lane, 





E. M. Barry (AeAra, 27), R. Kerr (Omicron), J. W. 
and W. Papworth, D. Rhind, A. T. Rove-| 
dino (“Confido” in a wreath), S. Huggins (Meo | 
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reliquit), here represented in numbers 201 to 
to 203, was an excellent development of the pecu- 
liar Greco-Italian style of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Banks, and some other buildings by his 
father ; though, in respect of convenience, excep- 
tion must be taken to the small windows of the 
podium, which appear to be the only means of 
lighting the basement on one side of the War 
Office. The plan, in the case of this Office, had a 
court next Parliament-street, inclosed by a double 
colonnade and entrance. The wings were termi- 
nated by three-quarter columns, bearing an attic 
story, and a pediment with horizontal cornice 
interrupted, giving space for windows and orna- 
ment in the attic and tympanum, and by ante 
rusticated with coins of alternating dimensions in 
their depth. The columns also were rusticated, 
in a different manner; and in the podium, subject 
to the observation above made, the Jossages and 
small circular windows contributed much to the 
general effect. The Foreign Office front to the 
park displayed salient columns supporting sedent 
statues, to the blocks forming the centre and ends, 
and loggias of columns to the upper stories of the 
recessed portions of the front. The principal 
features here referred to are old acquaintances, 
but the separate details have been, evidently, 
well studied. 

The designs for the Ulster Bank (as shown) are 


Judicio), W. Bardwell (Palmyra), and others, all of | ten in number, three of them, however, being due 


which we were able to speak of. 


Mr. John/|to one authorship. The design which appears to 


Dwyer’s design, which received one of the pre- | have on the whole, most merit, is that of Messrs. 


miums, is shown in a photograph (173). 


It was | Pugin and Murray (252 to 254). Like nearly all 


not described by us so fully as its merits—in the | the other designs, it is in style to be classed with 
sculpture at least—deserved. We also find the the Italian; but it well shows how much art may 


design “ Probitate,” G. B. Rennie; designs by 
Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, to suit their general 
and block plan, which gained a premium ; and 
Mr. Tarring’s design (Nec temere nec timide). 
The design of Messrs. Hirst and Lysaght (Pal- 
mam qui Meruit ferat), though bearing the ap- 
pearance of haste—as in the form and details of 
the “dome,” or central feature of the mass, rising 
from a glazed roof—yet well merited attention, 
‘both for portions of the plan, and for its treat- 
ment of the subject in a comprehensive whole. 
The drawings displayed much ability. In one 
of them, here numbered 188, what was the 
main principle of the plan is separately shown. 
The drawing is an interior perspective view, 
“showing part of one of the four internal 
glazed streets,” which met in the centre; and 
where the principal entrances were. Statues were 
proposed to be placed under the side arches. Mr. 
Fergusson’s design (Dulcius ex asperis), for the 
offices collectively (here numbered 192 to 194), was 
imbedded somewhere amongst the plans in the 
alley devoted to works treating merely the gene- 
tal arrangement, and was not noticed. Mr. F. P. 





Cockerell’s design (Latericiam invenit marmoream 





| be combined with the use of details, such as, in a 


description, would appear to be not individually 
new. The design consists of two principal 
stories, on an elevated basement, the latter con- 
cealed by the area enclosure; and the decorative 
treatment otherwise, consists mainly in the group- 
ing of the coupled pilasters and rusticated work 
to them, in the two stories, and in the prominent 
centre with massed angles, and a semicircular arch 
lighting the upper story, and spanning an order of 
columns coupled in the thickness of the wall, to the 
entrance, which is reached from the street by a 
bold flight of steps. The building is terminated by a 
weathered cornice and low blocking course, with 
breaks as pedestals for vases or similar accessories. 
The lighting, as shown in section, and the details 
generally, display taste. Other designs, which there 
are amongst the ten, are rather correct in details 
taken piece-meal, than characterised by those 
essential attributes, grouping and breadth, which 
make the real difference between a work of art 
and a mere conglomeration of individualities. The 
design numbered 250, C. Kirby, is, however, 
noticeable for a good portico, introduced in the 
recessed centre, the height of one story. It is 





! 


j itself formed with a centre and wings, or side 
porticoes, somewhat on the principle of that of 
the Capitol at Washington, though, of course, 
;on a much smaller scale. Mr. J. James’s design 
(257 and 258) in many respects displays the right 
| feeling, asin the treatment of the base and en- 
| closing area—the point to which we have so often 
| drawn attention, and in the portico of couple¢ 
;columns; but internally, a good effect is im- 
paired by the excessive height of the arches of 
communication between two rooms, by the un- 
finished appearance of the oval ceiling lights, and 
by the columns round the room—which last, in- 
stead of what seems here their proper office, the sup- 
port of the ceiling, are used only in the manner of 
pedestals for statues; and externally even, there 
is some little deficiency observable, that is to 
say, a lack of art, or of novelty of grouping and 
detail. In proportion, the lower story appears 
excessive in height as compared with that above. 
It has become a sort of habit, from the ordinary 
arrangements in London houses, to make the first 
floor prominent externally, and the other dimen- 
sions subordinate; but any story may be treated 
as principal, and any dimensions of such story 
may be handled, if proper attention be given to 
the other features in the front. We here just 
observe, though this may apply more to London 
buildings than to the designs for the Ulster Bank, 
that also, we cannot divine why it need be that 
mere number of stories should entail difficulty, and 
result, as we so constantly see, in the repetition of 
details and the absence of “breadth.” When he 
has got more stories than three to manage,—the 
London architect, or rather builder, seems not 
to know what to do with them: should he 
have four, he will inevitably make one an 
attic, apparently under the idea that this is 
the only thing he can do. We are improv- 
ing, but very slowly. Look at the drawing, close 
by, (286) the “New Warehouse in Coleman- 
| street, City, in course of erection,” by Mr. C. Laws. 
| The design is very superior to what was done even 
iten years ago, in the City; but why are there 
window dressings to two of the stories exactly 
alike ? Why are there string courses to three 
| stories, and exactly alike ? The cornice of coupled 
| trusses with the attic, and the arcuated basement 
are not very novel; and it was a mistake to join 
the mouldings of the arches instead of springing 
each archivolt directly from the impost capitals. 
| But these matters, though such as usually are to 
| be studied, are trifles compared with the other re- 
|quirements of a good design. Our observations 
|must take the tone used in former years: to a 
great extent this may continue to be unavoidable ; 
‘but we marvel that many of these observations 
|should ever be needed. There is no quality then, 
so important to the effect of architecture, or which 
is yet so much wanted, as that of grouping and 
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“breadth.” It is one of which valuable lessons 
can be learned in the practice and use of the THE report of the medical officer of the Strand 
pencil and water-colour brush. . | Union shows that the statements made some time 
Reverting to the Ulster Bank drawings, 1/459 by us are rather undercoloured than other- 
.. 255, by Mr. J. P. Jones, the best feature is the wise, although there were some who entertained a 
tre formed by loggias, one to each story. The | different opinion. The officer of health of this crowded 


LONDON SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 
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chief details of the windows and orders resemble 
those of Venetian models, reproduced in Pall- 
mall. The design (256) by Mr. R. J. Johnson, 
gives proper attention to the accessories of the 
basement, but is spoiled by its eccentricity. It is 
Gothic as tothe use of peinted arches tothe windows 
rway, and Italian in other details, such as 








IC ¢ 





a cantilever cornice. Of the designs by Messrs. 
W. J. Green and L. de Ville (251, 259, and 260), 
“No, 2” is decidedly the best; and in this case 
the relative proportions of the two stories are pro- 
perly attended to. The design may be classed in 
style with that of Messrs. Pugin and Murray ; 
whilst “ No. 1” of the alternative designs, is more 
Roman, or of columnar Palladian character—with, 





however, a good recessed portico, and an attic 
grouped in masses; and “No, 3” is Venetian, 
with order above order, arch-headed windows, and 
vi rool-covering. 





e have just spoken of a drawing of a ware- 
-huilding in London, and in No. 45 we have 
pre 
now erecting in Manchester. The design 
last is a sad failure, though for reasons 
‘ent to those in the other case. 
‘to say the design is common-place, but we 
complain of the faults in the opposite direction. 
a thing for 





In short, we have here pure novelty, 


which there is reason when it is combined with 
art; but than which, epproved forms are better, 
if there would be lt hout the art. The 









malority of the win end other fea- 


low-onel 
i 


tures are cert uinly the reverse ot beautiful ; por- 
tions of the window-heads are so corbelled out as 
to give the appearance of structural weakness ; 
and the doorway, besides having very bad details, 


to dwarf the whole 


is so unnecessarily large as 





building Fortunately the fame of the Man- 
chester architects does not depend upon the 
representation of them in this vear’s Architec- 
tural Exhibition. Mr. Salomons, the architect of 


the has himeelf much better 
things, soine of which ure slightly shown in the 
same drawing (45); as, for example, the Jews’ 
work which we may have to men- | 
m hereafter), though it manifests a tendency 
towards the same error. Mr. Salomons also ex- 
hibits interior views of the Art-Treasures Exhibi- | 
tion Building (Nos. 8 and 11). 

A design for the Wellington Testimonial, Liver- 
pool (No. 285), is obviously by Mr. E. B. Lamb, 
though the name is omitted from the catalogue. 
The “instructions” to architects stated that a 
columnar form of monument would be preferred ; 
and the present design endeavours to observe 
those instructions, and at the same time to apply 
the Gothic style. Whatever success the author 
here may have attained, much advantage may 
acertte to art from efforts of a somewhat similar 
character. The hase of the monument, which is 


} ; lan 
warelouse, dione 


Synagogue (a 
Fi: 
ta 
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Ot 





very prominent, resembles an old market-eross. 
Over the arches are seated figures; above, in | 
eight niches, are statues of Wellington, in “the 


succeeding gradations of his military and political 





career ;” in another stage there is emblematic and 
heraldi¢ sculpture ; and on the summit is a statue 
of the Duke. 


ons 


Of the four de for the rebuilding or re- 
storation of Bowdon Church, three of the number 
have merit. Perhaps the most suecessful is that 
ot Messrs. Dean and Bellhouse (273), as retain- 
ing best the original character, with improve- 
ments, ‘he * debased’”’ Gothie of the old build- 
ing, shown in the drawing No. 274, however, has 
a distinctive interest, which we ‘ry to be 
deprived of. Each window of the south aisle 
filled the whole space of the bay. 

The collection inclades perhaps fewer drawings 
than usual in the general class, but at the same 
time several meritorious works, which we shall 
notice in another week. The rooms devoted to 

tiiding materials contain some new contrivances 


buil 
have our attention; and the metal- 
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which will 
work, by Messrs. Hart and Son, and Hardman and 
Co., comprises a large number of good designs. 





EXTENSIVE Fire in Leeps. Leeds Intel- 
ligencer of Saturday last reports the destruction 
by tire, on the previous night, of the saw-mill 
occupied by Mr. Joseph Bulmer, Aire-street. 
Except the engine-house, all was completely de- 
stroved. Mr. Bulmer was not insured, and he 
estimates his damage, by loss of wood and machi- 
nery, at 1,000/. The damage to the building will 
probably be 4007. or 5007. 


The 
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district discovered the slaughtering of animals required 
for human food going forward in cellars, in which 
were water-closets and these we know ia several in- 
stances communicate | with cesspools, from which there 
was ouly an imperfeet drainage of the liquids from 
the surface. In one instance the body of a dead 
sheep was found by the inspector actually suspended 
in the closets. 

Itis evident that such a practice as this is attended 
with the greatest danger to those living near, but itis 
also injurious to the food which is to be offered for 
sale to the public. 

The atmosphere of those places is of the most 
poisonous description, and here the animals, after they 
have been pushed dowu the staircases and trap-door, 
are, particularly in the summer time, kept “ waiting 
for death” for three or four days. It is evident that 
| this must deteriorate the market value of the meat, 
| and cause a considerable loss in comparison to thet 
| which would take place ia better-contrived slaughter- 





: : : | houses. 
ntation of a much larger work of the | 


It is difficult to give an idea of the noise and con- 


| fusion which are to be witnessed towards the close of 


: each Smithfield morket-day in the Caledonian-road, 
We have no | 


and other thoroughfares, caused by the passage of 
droves of animals which are sometimes not fit to pass 
in the daytime through the crowded streets of the 
metropolis. The shopkeepers are by no means un- 
accustomed to the visits of stately oxen: some are 
well behaved, and, after making a curious inspection 
of the interior of the premises, retire in a civil 
manner; others are more turbulent, and commit 
damage; others frisk over areas, and have to be 
hoisted out with much labour. 
tu the regular passengers, both in carriages and on 
foot—although mattars are better than formerly—is 
considerable. 

The remedy for all this is simple. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the new cattle-market there is sufficient 
space for the ercetion of slaughter-houses, which, 


like the two or three at present raised, might be , 
fitted with every convenience, and in which the | 


oxen and sheep might either be killed by the buyer on 
the payment of a certain sum for each, or by compe- 
tent persons who would attend to this busicess under 
a differeut arrangement. There should certainly be a 
dead meat-market in the immediate neighbourhood of 


-sliughter-houses, from which retail butchers might 


purchase any quantity of meat ready for sale: those 


in a larger way of business could remove the beef, 


mutton, &e. in proper conveyances, very much im- 
proved in comparison to those now in use. 
Considering the immense circuit of the metropolis, 
it would be necessary to have several dead-meat 
| markets in the ceutral parts of various districts, and 
those when the cattle slaughtering in close streets of 
| London becomes a thing of the past, will meet with 
proper support; aud when the system of metropo- 
litan railways becomes organised, it will be easy to 
remove this important article of food to the proper 
quarter at a small cost. 
Those well acquainted with the management of the 
abattoirs in the suburbs of Paris know that the French 
| butchers do not permit what is here considered refuse 
to be washed into the sewers, or allowed to putrefy iu 
the dust-heaps. In slaughter-houses conducted on a 
| large seale, the best prices would be obtained for the 
‘tallow, offal, &c. which, in a central site, could be 
bought up without the trouble which is just now ex- 
|perienced. The tripe-dressing should also be con- 
| ducted away from crowded neighbourhoods, for, if 
| ever so well managed, these places are very unpleasant 
| and injurious. 
The quantity of dead meat which is sent to London 
| from a distance continues to increase, and we believe 


|that when the prejudice which exists on this sub-. 


i ject has been put aside, it will be found cheaper to 
(to incur the loss of weight and quality cansed by 
travelling many miles, aud also the cost of tolls and 
other expenses, 





THe Larr Faun or Curry at Howpey.— 
At the inquest as to the cause of this accident, 
the construction of the chimney was particularly 
inquired into. The whole evidence having been 
exhausted, the coroner read over the statements 
given by the various witnesses ; and, having done 
so, the jury considered as to their verdict. In 
about half an hour they gave it as their finding, 
“ That the deceased persons had been accidentally 
eight lives have been lost by the fall of this 
chimney. : 











The inconvenience | 


| bring the slang’tered animals to London by ra'l, than 


killed by the falling of the chimney.” Altogether, | 


PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 
Srr,—Can you oblige me with an answer to the 
following :— 


nee 


“* An architect is employed to make plans and specifica. 
tion of a building, and receives tenders from contractors : 
after which the party by whom he is employed declines 
going on with its erection; but, after the elapse of about 
two years (after making certain allowances), pays for the 
plans, and, about three months_after payment, he claims 
to have possession of them.” 


Are they the property of the architect, or the 
party by whom he is employed ? J. E. W. 


*,* It depends entirely on what the architect 
charged his client for. Am architect’s ordinary 
charge of 5 per cent, is for designing and super- 
intending the execution of a building. His draw- 
ings are the tools he uses to effect this,—his means 
of communication,—and belong not to his em- 
ployer, but to himself. It is clear of course, 
nevertheless, that an arehitect may be employed 
| Simply to make the design; and, in this case, 
| having been paid accordingly, must hand the 
drawings to his client. 








Srr,— The subject of architects’ remuneration 
|is manifestly one of considerable importance, 
| both to the profession and the public, and one 
| which it greatly concerns both, to have placed 
iupon a tirm and equitable footing. Desirous of 
obtaining authentic information as to what is to 
/be regarded as the established rate of charges, 
| I have searched carefully through nine or ten 
volumes of the Builder, and consulted a num- 
| ber of architectural works; and I must confess 
;inyself rather disappointed in the result. The 
‘numerous reports of actions at law, in which 
| the question has been raised, do not afford any 
very definite information, the evidence presented 
being sometimes contradictory, and the decisions 
often totally irrespective of any established usage. 
I find allusion made, some years back, in your 
journal, to a document issued by the Royal 
| Institute of British Architects, containing a state- 
ment of the charges authorized by that body, 
which, however, is mentioned as imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and as requiring that the Institute 
should reeur again to the subject.* 
| The sum total of the information to be obtained 
| from other sources is, that “architects are remu- 
|nerated by a commission of 5 per cent. on the 
|cost of works executed under their direction,” 
‘no further particulars being given. The legal 
_value of this principle of remuneration does not 
seein either to be very clear, for in “ Elmes’s 
Architectural Jurisprudence,” p. 87, it is stated 
that “this mode of charge has been ruled by 
, two eminent judges, to be both legal and illegal.” 
| I am not certain whether the Institute have 
since recurred to the subject or not; but if they 
have, you would confer a favour on a large num- 
ber of your readers by publishing the seale of 
charges they may have adopted. I have been 
unable to obtain a copy of the document re- 
ferred to above, but I append one issued some 
years ago by the Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland,—a society, I regret to say, now nearly 
defunct.t I think you will agree with me, 
that the several items in this document are 
stated in very loose and general terms, and from 
the rate mentioned for travelling expenses (one 
shilling per mile), it may be justly considered 
very far out of date. 

I would, therefore, submit the following queries 
to which you or some of your correspondents may 





* Our correspondent is not quite correct. No allusion 

is made to a document issued by the Institute, but simply 

, to certain papers on the subject in the hands of the Insti- 

tute. Moreover, he rather understates the amount of in- 

formation on the subject to be found in our previous 
volumes, 


+“ RovAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 
—The following are the regulated charges for professional 
services, adopted and determined upon by the Institute :— 

For a design and working drawings, with superintend- 
ence and direction of the work,—5 per cent. on amount 
of expenditure. 

For a design and working drawings, unaccompanied by 
| Superintendence or direction of the work,—2} per cent. 
| on amount of expenditure. 

For a detailed estimate,—1 per cent. on its amount. 

N.B. Where a detailed estimate shall be thus provided, 
and the work proceed, the per centage to be regulated by 
its amount; it being understood that a like charge is to 
, be made on the amount of any additional works which 
| may be undertaken in the progress of the business, and 
which were not contemplated or provided for in the 
| estimate. 
| For a design and set of finished drawings, unaccom- 
| panied by instructions or working drawings,— ted 

by the extent and nature of the subject. 
For a design expressed in sketches, where the client 
| May not desire to proceed further in the business,—three 
| guineas a day for the time occupied in the business, the 


| sketches remaining with the architect. 


Travelling expenses, in every case, rated at one shilling 
per mile,” 


j 


— 
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be able to furaish replies, carrying the weight of 
some authority :— 


“1, Assuming that 2} per cent. for design, including 
drawings and specification, and 2} per cent. for super- 
intendence, including detailed drawings, to be the 
established charges ; are these to be considered as apply- 
ing to every description of work on which an architect 
may be engaged ; or are there not numerous occasions of 
limited cost in comparison with the amonnt of profes- 
sional skill required to which they do not apply, as tombs, 
monuments, minor alterations and repairs, shop-fronts, 
&e. ? 


such works as chimney-pieces, furniture or internal deco 
rations, for buildings erected under his direction,—are 
these to be considered as paid for by 5 per cent. upon the 
cost of the several works; or should they not form sepa- 
rate charges in proportion to the time and skill required 
for them > 

3. Where alterations are intended to existing buildings, 
or works have to be carried out on irregular sites, so that 
measurements, surveys, levels, &c. of the old buildings 
are required, and such are taken by the architect,—is he 
not entitled to charge for them apart from the commis- 
sion for design and superintendence of the new works ? 

4. Isa detailed estimate for any works in prospect, to 
be charged for independently of the commission for design 
and superintendence, and if so, at what rate ? 

5. When extra or other works are performed, subject to 
the architect’s measurement and valuation,—is not the 
architect entitled to charge a commission for the measure- 
ment and valuation, besides the commission for design 
and superintendence ? 

6. Where architects have to travel to superintend their 
works, are they entitled to charge for ‘time occupied in 
travelling,’ in addition to travelling expenses, and com- 
mission for superintendence ? 

Lastly, supposing the usage of the profession on the 
above points to be ascertained, let me ask with the clown 


in Hamlet,—‘ Is that law?’ or, in other words, supposing | 


no specific agreement to exist between an architect and 
his client,—is the established usage of such force as to be 
legally binding upon both >’’ 

JUSTITIA ET Pax. 





ARCHITECTURE IN GENERAL, AND THE 
GOTHIC SECT. 

Srr,—We hear much of the question between 
the Classicals and the Goths. 

This is not the question. 

The question lies between the Catholicity which 
admits the truthful portion of all styles, and the 
intolerant spirit which will only have truth in 
its own. We do not begin by denying the ability of 
the Gothic exclusionists to advocate the essential 


| 
2. In cases where an architect furnishes designs for | 


merits of their theme, because our reason for so | 


doing is the result of many years’ thought and 


practical examination; but we do open the ques- | 


tion on a broader basis than that of a contest be- 


tween two styles, asserting that, however it may | 


have come to that, the decision can only be, or 
have been, deductively arrived at, by an examina- 
tion entered upon without prejudice, and followed 
in candour to its issue. Now candour must admit 


judice out of ignorance; and not even aiming to 
be a judgment derived from knowledge or fore- 
going thought. Up to the time of a certain 
Oxford movement, no party was more careless 
than the clerical as to the style in which addi- 
tions or alterations were made to old churches, or 
in which new ones were to be built. “ More 
church room” was the only ery; and, from the 
|period when Queen Anne’s churches were built, 
| till the day alluded to, eeclesiastical architecture 
| was anything, nothing, or worse than nothing, as 
| Palladio, or Stuart and Revett, or Batty Langley, 
might afford matterforthedesigner. Within a short 
period of that date, however, a peculiar sentiment 
'was attached to Gothic art, and its forms and 
| details were made the rules and parts of speech— 
the signs and symbols of ideas which, as events 
have sufficiently proved, were more in accordance 
with the Church as it existed before the Retorma- 
tion, than serviceable to Protestant stability. 
The question of architectural fitness, as applying 
to room for sitters and hearers, and to the form 
best adapted for their convenience, was made 





subject to an arbitrary determination in favour of 


a certain mystic expression, to be declared only in 
the language and phraseology insisted upon by 
the sect. Its advocates, ignorant, before, of any 
style of art whatever, continued the more to 
ignore any but that which they had adopted ; and 
so long as it suited (forso it really and truthfully 
did) their especial purpose, they were right—as 
they were unquestionably not less sincere than 
zealous —in doing their utmost to promote its 
cultivation. The Puseyite chapel might have 
been a thing admirable in its way; and so long 
as its congregation confined themselves to the 
ecclesiastical appliance of their mediawvalism, the 
most Catholic of architects might, with protes- 
| sional conscientiousness at least, have become a 
most intense Goth for the occasion. But when, 
on al/ occasions, they call upon such an architect 
to abjure his former knowledge and general 
intelligence, and to reduce himself to the level of 
their confined stage of view, it becomes the duty 





of every liberal mind to examine into their pre- 
tensions even as judges of that on which they 
profess to be competent. 

He who only knows one thing, cannot know it 
well, unless it be in such ease as that of a labour- 
ing artiticer, whose only duty is to perfect one 
small part of a combined whole. There is one to 
cut the wire of the pin; another to form and fix 
its head, another to point it; but the designer of 


| the pin, in fofo, should be acquainted with every 


that the Gothic mania originated with a religious | 


inovement, which operated on the minds of those 
first subject to it in a manner irrespective of all 
the laws which should govern the architectural de- 
signer. It was not an opinion growing out of the 
progressive observation common to all minds archi- 
tecturally interested, but aparticularcreedsuddenly 
adopted by a class of men who desired to subdue all 
things thereto, as sufficiently shown by their dis- 
content at finding that men of artistic freedom 
will not allow a// things to be thereto submitted. 
Not satisfied in having, with the concurrence of 
minds far more generally informed than their 
own, established the Gothic character as best 
suited to the church, they have sought to move 
heaven, though they have failed to move earth, in 
bringing about its application to purposes for 


which it is as unfit as those purposes may be un- | 


worthy of it. 

With all their contemplation of the cathedral 
zrandeurs of England and the Continent,—with 
all their study of general form, and their minute 
and worshipping examination of detail,—they 
have failed to discover those principles whose 
development would exhibit the swd/imity of a style 
which they seem ever to consider, from its sublimity 
apart; and it would appear as if their habit of 
minute appreciation had rendered them entirely 
careless of that justly-measured distance from 
which grandeur can alone be adequately viewed, 
and of that simplicity of form and scale of magni- 
tude without which, Gothic architecture, of all 
others, will fail in its capable expression. 

Trite is the simile of the fly crawling over a 
vast surface, and reposing on nothing but the spot 


immediately before it; but no better suggests | 


itself; and the confined operations of the insect 
much resemble those of very many who have, at 
least, made substantial grandeur less than a 
secondary matter in comparison with filigree 
elaboration and mural inlay. 


It is asserted, then, that the sectarian obstinacy | 


which now distinguishes the mere Gothic advo- 
cates from those who avow an architectural 
' * .* *. . 

Catholicity, was the instant growth of a pre- 


wrocess from that of the wire-drawer to the 
tinisher. So, it is admitted, the Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Societies have brought about the know- 
ledge of Gothic detail, to a most admired issue. 
The general intelligence even of a great architect 
may be beholden to the particular knowledge of 
the mere Gothic workman, but the latter is dis- 
qualified by his very particular perfection for an 
enlarged view of architecture as a fine art. He is 
to come forward when wanted ; but is not wanted 
always to come forward. He is one of the instru- 
ments to work out a truth, having, it may be, 
many phases; but he is not to think that he alone 
holds the tools of truth’s service. Had he come 
forth well informed, and practised from the arena 
of general knowledge, to conclude upon his final 
| views, as deduced from patient examination and 
experience, he would not only have been respect- 
fully received, but he might have been received 
triumphantly ; but it is too much—too absurd 
and too offensively insulting—to think that a 
body of execlusionist sectarians are suddenly to 
emerge from the chaos of ignorance, and put into 
darkness all the pre-acquired knowledge of others, 
so that the solitary lamp of the former shall be 
the only luminary in the architectural world. 


— 


But the ability of the Gothic exclusionists to 
do justice to their own theme is denied; for the 
much good they have done, in rescuing a sacred 
language from lasting desuetude, is counteracted 
by their desired application of it to purposes 
which admit not of the sublime phraseology pre- 
eminently distinguishing it ; and which should the 
more preserve it to divine uses, because the 
| world is already well furnished with modes of ex- 
pression admirably adapted to the various secular 
subjects which engage our feeling and taste. The 
opposition to the universality of Gothic art, rests 
not only on its unfitness to common ordinary 
| wants, but on a reverential regard for its peculiar 
| and exclusive suitability to themes of divine exal- 
‘tation ; not that other forms of expression are in- 
| capable of sublime application (as exemplified in 
'the Roman and British cathedrals of St. Peter’s 
land St. Paul’s), but that the Gothic form is 
capable of more sublimity, and that it suffers in- 
finitely more than the others in proportion to the 


subjection of its lofty qualities to lower objects of 
appliance. 

The Gothic is, essentially, an architecture of 
stone, and not of carpentry; of piers, arches, and 
vaults, and not of posts, beams, and tlat ceilings ; 
the minute framework of its windows is of the 
same material with its body, of which, strictly 
speaking, not a particle should be of other mate- 
rial except its roof and fittings. A pre-eminent 
distinction exists in the sentiment of infinity, ex- 
pressed in a proportional excess of length and 
height, and in the manner whereby it reaches the 
point, whose metaphysical definition contemplates 
no termination. In this regard, the true Gothic 
feeling can never be wholly developed in buildings 
of floor above floor, and of many chambers ; and 
therefore its exceptional application should be at 
least confined to those secondary and minor struc- 
tures, which, being intimately connected with the 
sacred temple (in which alone its distinctive quali- 
ties can be fully exhibited), have the reasonable 
privilege of its modified form. To this end the 
invention of the flat Tudor vaulting, and of the 
square-headed Gothic window, was most desirable ; 
for nothing can be more offensive to an exalted 
sense of Gothie characteristic than a high pointed 
window approximating a horizontal eaves-course 
or flat ceiling. Even the Roman arch requires a 
considerable proportion of solid between its crown 
and the fascia, cornice, or ceiling above; but the 
said arch, after all, does terminate in a key-stone, 
the top and bottom of which may be properly 
horizontal. 

It is repeated, then, that the Gothicists appear 
to be insensible to the high privileges of the style 
they advocate, as being “liable to serve” only 
under the most exalted cireumstances which can 
operate on the genius of the architect. It is, that 
they are for degrading it to common uses which 
are opposed to its capability,—not that any other 
party, in referenee to any other style, is oppug- 
nant to its just appreciation. It is, that they are 
for subduing it to the carpenter and joiner, and 
for giving it pseudo-appliance by the very abuse 
of its principles. If they assert the superiority of 
its modifications in cases of secondary import, the 
liberally informed architect will only allow it in 
reference to co-nate examples, as in those of the 
bishop’s palace, the parsonage-house, and other 
structures connected with church character and 
discipline; but he will otherwise deny it, in his 
acquired feeling for the superior graces of other 
modifications ; and he will, furthermore, advance 
the incontestable fact, that the modifications of all 
other styles, necessary to their fitness for modern 
secular use, are less divergent from their proto- 
types than those required in Gothicising a Parlia- 
ment House, a Government-office building, a Town- 
hall, or, in short, any structure, saving only the 
Church and its dependents, or family allies. 

This impression (made upon opinion, formed 
under knowledge and examination, and perfected 
as a feeling in the very heart of the Catholic 
mind) is not to be effaced by a sect of men who, 
having studied only one thing, without preiatory 
intelligence, would ignore all things else as not 
worth knowing ; and, if it be said that any of our 
present exclusively Gothic architects are converts 
from a former condition of Catholicity, it may be 
added with more weighty truth, that the main 
moving power towards Gothic revival, and the 
attempt to catholicise it, was not a professional, 
but an amateur energy. With but little excep- 
tion, for a considerable period, architects were 
little more than the draughtsmen and builders 
under diocesan boards, and simply obedient to the 
gentlemen and ladies, who had got themselves 
well up in Mr. Parker’s “ Gothic Glossary.” The 
question lay between those who certainly had 
acquired an architectural feeling of some sort, and 
the vast mass of the public in general, which had 
no such feeling of any sort. The architectural 
body, generally, remained either culpably supine 
or interestedly obedient ; and what a very little 
body of sectaries may soon do, among the multi- 
tudes of the careless, was soon shown. At length, 
however, the profession began to exemplify, if not 
to speak or write; and important counter-argu- 
ments in stone, of striking scale and character, 
started up in many directions, to the honour of 
Athens, Rome, Venice, modern Italy, and the 
Anglo-Classic cause. The combinative organiza- 
tion of clerical lecturers and diocesan publications, 


| allied with the potent influence of the Church 


Commissioners, was now to be met,—not by any 
such machinery,—but by such persuasive examples 
as the Liverpool Hall, and the club-houses, banks, 
insurance-oflices, exchanges, and the palatial man- 
sions or villas of those who were not to be bitten 
by any peculiar mania; and, now, the press is 
teeming with truths “well steeled with weighty 
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arguments,” successfully combating for such re- | 
sults as may grow out of critical liberty. 
easy to see both the general tendency and the; 
particular likelihoods of the question between | 
those who have a fragmental, and those who 
hold a full and comprehensive, faith : between | 
such as, in their limited perceptions, would | 
Gothicise all things, and such as would give | 
all things their suitable mode ; reserving Gothic | 
art for reverent appliance to sacred occasion. If} 
Classic art, in its various modifications, has come | 
to be chosen for all ordinary or non-ecclesial uses, 
the decision in its favour has been liberally and 
honestly deduced, even by those who would wil- 
lingly see a new Gothic cathedral built for the 
Bishop of London; and Wren’s matchless edifice 
converted into a mausoleum for our senators, 
warriors, poets, and painters. Such, at least, is 
the feeling of the author of this paper. 
GEORGE WIGHTWICK. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, 

A CONVERSAZIONE was held in the Suffolk-street 
Galleries, on Thursday evening, January 7th, to 
open the exhibition of photographs from which 
subscribers may select the number to which each 
is entitled. Professor Cockerell, who, relieved 
from professorial duties at the Academy, is coming 
out vigorously just now in the “ assertion of archi- 
tecture,” took the chair, and the objects and pro- 
ceedings of the society were put before the | 
meeting. 

The exhibition will be open to subscribers every | 





Thursday evening up to February 18th, inclusive. | 
The collection includes photographs of buildings 
in France, Italy, and many other foreign parts, as 
well as views of our own church and cathedral | 
antiquities. 


| 
| 





THE SITE NEAR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. | 

AFTER my return from a few days’ sojourn in| 
the conntry to my home in Westminster, I was | 
sitting bemoaning the gloominess of this over- 
grown metropolis of ours, and making invidious 
comparisons between the dingy bricks, tiles, and 
chimney-cowls, which, huddled together, composed 
the prospect from my sunless window, and that of | 
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is too immense a sum for the richest city in 


It is) the world to raise for so excellent a purpose 


as letting in upon its magnificent cathedral 
air and daylight, nevertheless, it is certainly 
advisable that the money which it can afford 


should be laid out prudently, and in such a 


manner that the splendid view we now have from 
Cannon-street may not be injured more than must 
necessarily result from any part of the land being 
built upon. For this end is needed a skilful selec- 
tion of that part of the ground which, when 
occupied, would least interfere with it. In my 
humble opinion, the best plan I have heard of is 
one proposed by Mr. Fergusson, in the Budlder 
for Dec. 16, 1854 (Vol. XII. p. 641), viz. to pur- 
chase three houses in the Old Change, and to this 
site to add the useless roadway in front of them ; 
this being done, to draw a convex-curved line 
from the north-west corner of Cannon-street to 


the west front of the warehouse adjoining St. | 


Paul’s School, thus cutting off a corner of the 
triangular piece of land, and deteriorating but 
very little the view of St. Paul’s. The expense 
of this Mr. F. estimates at about 12,000/. 
AN ADMIRER OF TRUE IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE City. 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


Tue death of Mr. Rogers has left vacant the 
office of district surveyor of the southern division 


of Lambeth, and part of Streatham, for which | 
| there are, of course, a large number of candidates. 
| Mr. Rogers was also the surveyor to many chari- 
| ties and estates, clever in railway compensations, 


and had much to do with ecclesiastical dilapida- 
tions. Architectural work came to him naturally 
from these sources, 


example, and, more recently, one in the West- 
minster-road,—were executed under his direction. 


Mr. Rogers was a bachelor, and much esteemed by | 
those who knew him. 





PROFESSIONAL SYMPATHY. 
Some time ago we appealed to our readers in 


aid of the family of a promising young architect, 
Mr. T. Tinkler, who, by his death, had been left un- 


the clear blue sky and verdant meadows which I | provided for. The widow now earnestly wishes to 
had just left, when I bethought myself I would express, through our journal, her most grateful 
take up your valuable paper, in hopes of finding | thanks to all those kind friends and strangers who 
something to “soothe my troubled breast” in the have so willingly come forward to her aid by sub- 
shape of news of improvements conducive to the | scribing a sum of money towards her support. 
beauty of this city and the health and convenience | We print the following list, also, as requested :-— 


of its inhabitants. But you may imagine my | 
chagrin when almost the first thing that met my | 
eye was an advertisement bearing the significant 
heading of, ‘ Cannon-street Improvements.— 
Building leases; to the effect that the “ com- 
mittee for Improvements within the City of| 
London” (a title which, judging from this case, | 
one would almost think is held on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle) would meet on January 18th 
next, to receive tenders for building leases of 
“sundry lots of ground,” on the south-east of St. | 
Paul’s-churchyard, according to plans to be seen 
at the office of the City architect. As to the 
exact position and extent of these “sundry lots,” 
I have not had opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion; but I fear that unless lovers of art are on 
their guard, the buildings erected on them may 
block up that splendid view of St. Paul’s 
which for the last three years they have 
enjoyed. As to the desirability, in an artistic 
point of view, of the open space in question being 
left intact, there can be but one opinion ; but the 
old tale of want of funds is urged as the all- 
powerful reason why they should not be so. 60,0007. 
is, it must be confessed, a large sum for the civic 
exchequer to sacrifice on the land; but the fine 
view which it affords of one of the finest cathe- 
drals in the world is of an infinitely greater value 
to all admirers of architecture. But now for the 
practical question, “‘ Whence is the money to be 
obtained ?” I answer,—Let the city at once let 
out on building leases the lands rendered vacant 
by the removal of the Fleet Prison, and by the 
formation of Victoria-street (the continuation of 
Farringdon-street), without wasting another ten 
years in useless endeavours to find purchasers for 
them at above their market price, and thus losing 
many hundred thousand pounds—several times as 
much as the value of the piece of land in question, 
which forsooth the corporation cannot afford to 
buy. But strong reasons (comprehensible alone to 
the superior intelligences of civic magnates), may 
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QUANTITIES FOR TENDERS. 

Srr,—Allow me to correct the views of your 
correspondent, H. J. Brown [vol. xv. page 760], 
relative to supply of quantities to builders. He 
admits the desirability of quantities being fur- 
nished to contractors, but objects to the employer 
having to pay for them, because, he says, “ builders 
apply for and receive bills of quantities upon which 
they never send in a tender.” If such is the case, 
who is to blame? Surely the architect, if he sup- 
plies copies to any one who applies without the 
chance of receiving an estimate in return. He 
certainly has it in his power to prevent this unli- 
mited supply. Let the architect select a sufficient 
number of respectable men, and he will invariably 
obtain a price from each. If not, he need not 
trouble any defaulter to enter into competition a 
second time. The profit on competition jobs is now 


| 
| 
| 


and various churches and | 
other edifices,—the church in Lambeth-marsh, for | 
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printed. As to deposits on quantities, no builder 
would object to it, provided always that the amount 
so deposited shall be returned to each competitor 
_on his submitting ea tender; but the necessity for 
this would be obviated by a proper selection of 
competitors being made. H. J. Brown proposes 
a clause to be inserted in all contracts, “That the 
competing contractors shall examine the quantities ; 
and, if there are any errors, shall give notice of them 
before delivery of tender ; and, without doing this, 
must take the responsibility of their correctness.” 
Why, what a farce to supply quantities on such 
conditions. Why not require each party to take 
out his own quantities at first? It would be a 
much easier matter than checking the correetness 
of those supplied. Besides, in nine out of ten cases, 
builders do not get the last batch of the quantities 
before the day preceding the delivery of tenders— 
often precluding the possibility of even inspecting 
the drawings before attaching prices. It appears 
to me the best mode of dealing with the matter is 
that at present recognized by every leading archi- 
tect, viz.—the quantities supplied by a surveyor, 
chosen by the competitors, the cost to be charged 
‘in the tender, and the surveyor held responsible for 
| the correctness of the same. No one would, under 
these circumstances, expect the architect to be in 
any way answerable for them, and the competitors 
, would always have the power in their hands of 
appointing trustworthy men, and thereby prevent 
the necessity of applying for redress. Builders 
know too well the delicate position they are placed 
in, not only with surveyors, but oftentimes with 
architects, in matters of this nature. 
J. KENSHOLE. 





MONTREAL CATHEDRAL, 

In Montreal a cathedral is rising which we be- 
lieve will be the largest completed edifice of our 
communion in America. The accompanying 
engraving represents it as seen from the south- 
west. The old parish church of Montreal having 
_ been destroyed by fire, Mr. Frank Wills was com- 
/missioned to design a more important structure. 
, This he did, and the foundations were laid, when, 
| unfortunately, Mr. Wills died. Mr. T. S. Scott, 
an architect residing at Montreal, then undertook 
‘to complete the designs and carry out the work. 
|The style is the Decorated, and the plan cruci- 
form. The Ecelesiologist enables us to give 
some further particulars. The nave is furnished 
/with aisles. The choir has a north aisle only. 
The material is the local grey limestone. The 
extreme external length is 201 feet 3 inches, while 
internally the nave measures 112 feet by 70 feet, 
‘inclusive of the aisles. The transepts are 108 feet 
6 inches from north to south externally, and 99 
| feet 1 inch internally, and 25 feet from east to 
;west. While the “choir,” called less correctly 
| chancel,” in the plan, is 46 feet in length by 
|28 feet. The excess of external over internal 
‘length is caused by the existence of an open 
projecting western porch of three arches, the ex- 
| ample for which Mr. Wills found at Snettisham 
| Fredericton Cathedral,—but of which a more 
| notorious example exists in St. Germain l’Auxer- 
rois, at Paris. It is a feature not unsuited to a 
church of more than parochial dignity, and not 
| undesirable, we should imagine, in the Canadian 
| climate, save that there a closed porch might, we 
|should imagine, be still further preferable. We 
| agree with the writer we have quoted, that the 
remaining ordonnance of the west end—four equal 
lights, and a late rose window above, the nave 
flanked by octagonal spirelets, and three-light 
‘windows to the aisle—seems rather wanting in 
| dignity. The nave is of eight bays, the pillars 
| being alternately circular and octagonal, with 
foliated capitals. The clerestory is a range of 
| spherical triangles, and the aisle windows are of 
three lights. On the south side is a porch in the 
, Second bay from the west. The two transepts are 
| lower in their roofs than the nave, and terminate 
in four-light windows, with a door beneath. The 
central tower rises with a clear stage above the 
roof-ridge, containing a two-light belfry-window, 
| and capped by a bold stone broach, with a single 
range of spire-lights and two bands above. The 
altitude of the whole steeple will be 224 feet. 
|The choir has a clerestory of three two-light 
| windows. The choir is flanked by roomy vestries 
to the south, having the external aspect of an 
aisle, and corresponding to the north aisle, which 
, opens by an arcade of three arches into the choir. 
| Moreover, a very picturesque octagonal vestry, as 





|Church, Norfolk, the prototype of the nave of 











be assigned why this should not be done which is | 
proposed by me, who am but an inhabitant of 
Westminster, and neither a dignitary nor even 
free of the city; and admitting that 60,000/. 


so sinall that in many cases, if the contractor had | it is called, or chapter-house, has beer already 
to pay for quantities out of his pocket, the cost | built to the south, connected with the cathedral 
would be equivalent to the profit, particularly as, | through the vestries by a short passage. With 
under existing circumstances, he would be at the | its high conical roof, this adjunct adds materially 
mercy of the architect as to the number of copies | to the eathedral-like aspect of the pile. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Bayswater.—A committee is at work in raising 
the requisite funds (1,250/.) for the improvement 
of St. Matthew’s Church. The chief alterations 
and improvements are the re-arrangement of the 
pews and provision of free sittings, erection of 
stone staircases to the galleries, enlargement of 
the chancel and removal of the organ, alteration 
of the east front and erection of a bell-tower, 
improvement of ventilation and warming, Kc, A 
promising beginning has been made with the 
subscription list. 

Stamfor#—All Saints’ Church here has been 
restored at a cost of 2,000/. and reopened. The 
stone-work of the interior has been repaired and 
fed, and the columns and capitals of the early 
rtions of the church restored. The floors of 
the nave, aisle, and chancel, have been laid with 
encaustic tiles. St. Mary’s Chapel has been re- 
roofed in oak, and the ancient carved bosses and 
panels retixed. The whole of the windows of th 
church and chancel have been reglazed with fluted 
During the execution of 
the works, several remains of Early English work 
were discovered (15 inches below the modern floor 
line), of base mouldings and screen walls of stone, 
indicating the existence of dedication chapels in 
the south aisle. Portions of the original chancel 
tloor were found, consisting of glazed tiles, deep 
orange and black, about 1 inch thick and 7 inches 
square, in a perfect state. In the St. Mary’s 
Chapel were discovered a piscina of the early 
church, on the south side of the altar, and also 
one of Perpendicular date, inserted by John Brun. 
The whole of the pews have been removed, and 
new seats substituted. The new fittings are exe- 
euted in English oak. A new chancel-screen has 
been put up, consisting of a series of ogee arches, 
with double featherings and carved spandrils, 
divided by solid projecting buttresses, with isolated 
pinnacle terminations: this screen serves as a 
prayer-desk. Under the east window has been 
erected a sculptured reredos in Caen stone. The | 
works have been carried out by Mr. Bradshaw, of 
Stamford, builder; and the carving chiefly exe- 
euted by Mr. Matthew Irving. The architect 
employed was Mr. Edward Browning, of Stamford. 

Epwell,—On the 22nd ult. the parish church of 
St. Anne, Epwell, was reopened for divine service. 
The east window of the chancel is of stained glass, 
of unpretending character ; the four side windows 
of the chancel, of quarry glass, supplied by Mr. 
N. W. Lavers. The seats in the church are of 
stained pine, those in the chancel of oak, all 
open. The builder was Mr. H. Franklin, of Ded- 
dington. 

Winterbourne 






green-coloured glass. 


Bassett (Wilts)—Mr. Phillips, 
of Swindon, builder, under instructions of Messrs. 
Field and Hilton, of London, architects, has com- 
pleted the restoration of Winterbourne Bassett 
parish church, which is of ancient date, probably 
about the time of Edward III. The present 
western tower is of the Perpendicular style. It 
has a nave and northern chapel: the north 
window of the latter is especially notable, being 
in the best period of the Decorated style. The 
chancel is large for a village chureh. It has four 
side-lights of Flamboyant work; to which has 
been added a fine new east window. A curious 
specimen of Early English art is seen in the font 
under the western tower. 

Heanor.—The cemetery here is now completed 
it is four acres in extent. The chapels are built 
in the shape of a cross. The cemetery is equally 
divided into two parts, the east side being appro- 


chancel is entered, is a representation of the 
parable of “The Sower.” The next group represents 
“The Pearl of Great Price.” At the top of the 
centre light there is the parable of “The Good Fish 
and the Bad.” At the top of the next light is the 
“ Pharisee and the Publican,” and at the top of the 
right-hand compartment is a picture of “The 
Good Shepherd.” 


window. 


part of the window. ‘The tracery of the window 
is filled with foliage and angels bearing shields, 
with inscription. The whole has been given by 
Mr. Robert Day, of Wymondham. 

Colne.—Some restorations have been effected in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. In 1855, the congre- 






of anew organ, and in order to obtain a suitable 
place for it, the north aisle of the church was 
widenedand raised, andtwenty-eight new additional 
pews have been erected in the new aisle, the organ 
heing placed at the west end of it. The huge 
west gallery has been entirely removed, and a 
pair of doors, of ecclesiastical character, has been 
made out of some of the old oak taken out of it. 
The pulpit and desk have been removed from the 


the chancel arch, their original position, The 
plaster ceilings of nave and chancel have been 
taken down, and the ornamented timbers of the 
roofs repaired, cleaned, and varnished. The church 
being now cleared from the west tower windows 
to the east windows, and the tower 
played, its aspect is changed. 
70/. by the Manchester Diocesan Church Building 
Society, the funds for these works have been 
raised by voluntary contributions. The Rev. J. 
Henderson and his wife have had a stained glass 
window erected in the tower. It is a Perpen- 
dicular Gothic window of three lights, 13 feet in 
height. In the left-hand light there is a cross 
fleurey, surrounded by a glory, with the sacred 
monogram in the centre of the cross. In the 
centre light is the “Baptism of Christ ;” and in the 
right-hand light is an open Bible, with the in- 
scription “Preach the Gospel.” 
filed with a Geometric pattern. 
designed and executed by Mr. 
Milnthorpe, Preston. 

Slaithwaite.—The original chancel of Slaith- 
waite Church was taken down in October last, and 
has been rebuilt on an enlarged scale. The spre- 
sent chancel has been restored in the Italian style, 
but with side windows, having cireular heads. The 
interior is divided (under the strings of the win- 
dows) into a series of arches, forming a reredos 
under the east window, and stalls on the north and 
south sides. The artificers’ works, except the 
plaster work, have been executed by Slaithwaite 
workmen, the plaster by Messrs. Wilson and Sons, 
of Leeds, and the arches finished in Parian marble ; 
the whole under the superintendence of Mr. 2. W. 
Moore, of Leeds, architect. The tables, creed, &c. 
re being written by Mr. John Woodhead, of 
Leeds, painter. 

Shields.—The New United Presbyterian Church, 
in Northumberland-square, North Shields, has 
been completed, and opened for public worship. 
The edifice occupies an area of 76 feet by 50 feet, 
and will afford accommodation for 660 persons. 
The front portion, which is built with Prudham 
stone, is about 34 feet high, and is-of an ornamental 
Roman character, with six inserted Doric columns, 


It has been 
Burrows, of 








priated to the Church, and the west side to the 
Dissenters. That portion set apart for the Church 
was consecrated on the 24th ult. by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

Raglan.—A memorial window, executed by 
Messrs. Bowden and Co. of Bristol, is about to be 


erected in the Raglan Chapel to the memery of 


the late Lord Raglan, at the cost of various 
sergeants and other officers of the Land Transport 
corps. The window is Tudor in design. It eon- 
sists of four small lights, and is to be tixed in the 
east window of the chapel. .An appropriate im- 
scription is fixed under the four lights. 

Cardi ff.—The niches or window openings around 
the communion-table in St. Mary’s Church are | 
being filled in with painted glass, in the style of | 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, by subscription, | 
the Marchioness of Bute giving twenty guineas 
towards the object. The artist is Mr. J. N. | 
Pearce, of Bristol. The work has been done under | 
the superintendence of Mr. G. C. Chittenden, of 
Cardiff, architect. 

Melton.—A new stained east window has been 
put up in Melton Church. Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, was the artist. The window consists of 
fifteen cartoons, representing the parables. At | 


the angles terminating with pilasters, having an 
entablature, finishing with a balustrade battle- 
| nent, and having circular windows between the 
| columns, with imposts and archivelts ; the whole 
| standing on an ornamented rustic basement and 
| door-case. The entrance to the chapel is in the 
| centre, with a staircase on each side, leading to a 
gallery. The building was designed by Mr. John 
Dobson, of Newcastle, architect ; and the work 
| has been performed by Messrs. James and Matthew 
Robson, of North Shields, the’ contractors. 





| 
| 
|  Neweastie-upon-Tyne. —The new cemetery 
buildings for the parish of St. Nicholas are just 
about completed from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Archibeld M. Dex.n, of 
Neweastle, architect. The principal entranee is 


| from the south, through a carved gateway. The 


buildings present the appearance of a hollow 
square, the superintendent’s house forming the 
centre, connected with the chapel on either side 
by corridors and lych-houses. In the centre of 


| the range is a broad archway, above which is a | 


representation of the spire of St. Nicholas, sculp- 
tured in stone. Both chapels are alike; and on 
the gable of each, and facing each other, are two 
octagonal bell-turrets, projecting forward upon 


the top of the light, towards the left hand as the 


The parable of “The Prodigal | 
Son” is shown in five groups in the centre of the | 
The parable of “ The Good Samaritan ” | 
is also represented in five groups across the lower | 


gation entered into a subscription for the purchase | 


centre aisle, and placed against the south pier of'| 


arch dis- | 
Except a grant of | 


The window is | 
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small arches and moulded bases, which, gradually 
| tapering down, finally rest upon the outstretched 
| wings of angels projecting from the wall. Under 
| these, and at the other ends of the chapels, are 
| traceried windows of varied designs. The moulded 
cornices on the exterior are filled at intervals 
with carved heads and figures of fantastic design, 
|through some of which the rain-spouts project, 
The chapels are lined with oak, and the whole 
of the fittings are of the same material varnished. 
The ground, which is upwards of five acres, is 
surrounded by a low wall and iron railing. The 
| contract was taken by Messrs. Iveson and Welton, 
} and the ironwork supplied by Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, 





ASHFORD CEMETERY COMPETITION, 
THE number of applications in answer to the 
| advertisement were 117, but, as no chapels were 
to be erected at present, only 40 designs were 
sent in, but many of these were so elaborate and 
well executed, that the Board agreed to place tables 
|in the market-room, where they occupied nearly 
300 feet of tables, and remained for public inspec- 
tion for ene week, when nine were selected, as 
named below: subsequently the number was re- 
| duced to the three first, and ultimately the design 
of Mr. C. H. Edwards, of Camden-town, was con- 
| sidered as the most approved, the design of Messrs. 
| Peck and Stephens, of Maidstone, being the next 
| favourite, and that of Mr. J.T. Lepard, of Cloak- 
‘lane, being also approved. 
The following were the nine first selected :— 
C. H. Edwards, Peck and Stephens, J.T. Lepard, 
Holden and Sons, J. H. Browne, Morphew and 
Green, I’. Strouts, A. J. Baker, C. H. Cooke. 
The Board resolved to return the plans, carriage 
paid, to London, and with a letter of thanks to all 
' the competitors. 








| a 
} 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
| Shaftesbury.—The sanitary condition of the 
| union workhouse here has been improved by works 
| just completed by order of the board of guardians, 
| according to the plans and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. James Soppitt, architect. The ven- 
tilation of the entire building is insured by the 
whole of the roofs above the ceilings being made 
accessible to free currents of air, and slide-valves 
are placed in the ceilings of all the sick and 
infectious wards, the turrets upon the ridges of the 
roofs being the newly-invented double-chamber 
ventilators. The water-closets that were formerly 
under the first-floor of the building are now placed 
externally, and ventilated, the ceilings being hopper 
shaped, and terminating in turrets, and a system 
of soil and water drainage is laid down. The drains 
are of the glazed stoneware pipes, with moveable 
so¢kets, manufactured by Mr. G. Jennings, of 
Poole ; and the registered tlushing-pans, for closets, 
were maile by Mr. 8. Green, of Lambeth. A supply 
of waim-water is obtained from the roofs, by pipes 
leading to a tank holding 6,200 gallons. 
Clifton.—The scheme for completing the sus- 
pension-bridge has been abandoned, it seems, for 
the present session, from want of sufficient time 
for obtaining the amount required to be deposited 
in compliance with the Parliamentary standing 


Pembroke.—The various works for the extension 
and improvement of Pembroke dockyard are pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate, about 800 men being con- 
stantly employed ‘by the contractors. The whole 
of the work is executed under the supervision of 
the Government inspectors. The principal work 
is the widening and lengthening of the dry dock : 
the entrance dock is also being widened, and a new 
boat slip is in progress. The clearing away of the 
banks to improve the navigation, and widen and 
deepen the channel in front of the dockyard, will 
itself cost 10,0007. A new roof is being placed 
over slip No. 11, at a cost of 4,0007. 

Walton-le- Dale.-—Roman Catholic schools have 
been erected here, and opened both as schools and 
as a temporary chapel. The building, as described 
by the Preston Guardian, consists of boys’, girls’, 
and infants’ schools, porches, and cloak rooms. The 
two larger schools are 18 feet wide, and 51 feet 
long ; the infant school, 16 feet square, and all of 
proportionate height, with open timber roofs, plas- 
tered between the spars, aud supported by trussed 
principals on stone corbels. The walls are of brick, 
with Longridge stone dressings. The windows, of 
the same material, are in three compartments, 
divided by stone mullions and transoms, The upper 
middle division of every window is furnished with 
a wrought-iron casement, and all filled in with 
strong rough plate-glass. The end wall of the 





infant-school carries a belfry. The architects were 
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Messrs. Harrison and Hughes. 
Preston, was the contractor. 


It is not to be expected that 


Searborough.—The local poor-law guardians the amount of earth moved by a soldier, labouring 
have decided to build a new workhouse here, and | in the trenches and under fire, should equal that 


a building committee has been appointed. 


Jarrow.—The blast furnaces at | 
rapidly approaching completion. Three hydraulic | 
cranes have been erected by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Co, and the various buildings, such as black- | 
smiths’ shops, engine-houses, &c. connected with | 
the works, have been erected, or are nearly 
finished. | 





THE SOULAGES COLLECTION. 

ACTING on the suggestion which the Earl Gran- | 
ville gave to the deputation that waited on him t 
recommend the purchase of the Soulages collection | 
for public instruction, several influential associa- 
tions are being formed to convert the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer and the Government, which, it 
is said, still exhibit a disinclination to invest any 
public money in this collection, although it is re- 
ported they are negociating for others of like kind, 
but consisting of more ancient examples. 

Authorities like the Institute of Architects, and 
the most distinguished producers of decorative 
manufactures, rarely concert together to strengthen 
a Government with their authority in purchasing 
works of art, and it would seem probable that any 
Government already spending some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds annually for education, art, 
and science, would welcome such co-operation. 
But it is doubtful if it be so. It does not often 
happen that competent judges agree as in this 
proposed purchase. It may be questioned if any 
would be so willing to urge the sending a frigate, 
at the public expense, to collect Greek fragments 
in the Greek islands, or to recommend the expen- 
diture of several thousand pounds on such a picture 
as that by Pollianolo, recently placed in the 
National Gallery. But they do recommend the 
Soulages collection, because it affords practical 
suggestions which all our manufacturers feel to 
be of direct and positive value in the improvement 
of their productions. Accordingly, several move- 
ments for urging the necessity of the purchase are 
now maturing. At Birmingham and Manchester 
a move has been made. <A trades’ union has 
been formed in the metropolis, of which Mr. J. G. | 
Crace is the honorary secretary, whilst the council | 
of the Society of Arts has granted the use of' its 
room in the Adelphi for any meetings which may 
be requisite, and the subject will be brought effec- | 
tively before Parliament, unless the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should give way beforehand, 










MILITARY ENGINEERING. 

In the course of Mr. Henry Conybeare’s intro- 
ductory lecture to a course on Civil Engineering to 
be delivered at the Royal Engineer Establishment 
for Field Instruction at Chatham, the lecturer | 
made some observations on the difficulty they 
would have to encounter through the necessity 
they would sometimes be under of carrying on civil 
engineering works with soldier labourers, and con- 
tinued thus :-— 

During the Crimean campaign, an attempt 
was made to obviate this difficulty by raising a 
special corps, called the ‘ Army Work Corps,’ com- 
posed of navvies and officered by civil engineers 
for the performance of the civil engineering work 
incidental to the campaign. But a corps of this 
description is an expedient too costly to be resorted | 
to, except under the pressure of disaster, and, | 
under such circumstances, it would usually come 
too late. 
very limited in its application, for, in actual cam- | 
paigning, every division of an army in the field 
could not be furnished with such a corps: in most 
cases, whatever civil engineering work an army | 
requires in the field must be done, if at all, by 
soldier labour—and it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that soldier labour should be raised 
toas high a degree of efficiency as possible, by 
special training and special organization when 
actually employed on working parties. 

There is no stronger proof of the marvellous 
effect of training and organization than is afforded 
by the physical ascendancy of a handful of regular | 
troops over a mob ten times their number ; but the | 
best organization for fighting is not necessarily the 
best for spade and pickaxe labour, and, when em- 
ployed on the latter description of work, a mili- 
tary working party produces an useful effect sin- 
gularly small as compared with that of the same 
number of ordinary workmen similarly engaged. 

It is a mistake to class spade and pickaxe work 
as unskilled labour, the efficiency of which cannot be 
materially increased by training and organization ; 
for the difference that training makes in the 


Moreover, such an expedient must be | 





Jarrow are | circumstances: 


| Provinces, the cantonments and public 
lof almost 


| dental to the development of the contract system, 


moved by civil labour employed under ordinary 


the two cases do not admit of 
comparison. But it has been ascertained, by those 
who have had extended experience in measuring | 
the work done by working parties of soldiers em- 
ployed, out of fire and under ordinary circum- 
stances, on road making, that the work done per 
head per man amounted to less than one-fifth the 
average of an ordinary workman similarly em- 


| ployed; and it may be inferred that, if by training 
land organization the 


work done by a soldier, 
vorking under ordinary circumstances, couid be 
ncreased four or five fold, the efficiency of his 
work in the trenches would be increased, if not 


| commensurately, at least very largely. 


It is not to be expected that a soldier’s labour 
should ever attain so high a degree of efficiency as 
that which long habitude to the use of shovel and 
pick has given to the English navvy; but it would be 
generally supposed that an English soldier’s labour 
should be at least as efficient as that of a French 
workman or of an Irish emigrant in America, vet 
experience proves that this is very far trom being 
the case. 

It is clearly of the utmost importance that the 
highest degree of efficiency, attainable by training 
and organization, should be given to the pick and 
shovel labour of the soldier; for, if it could be 
raised to the same degree of efficiency as that of 
the ordinary workman, a given amount of work 
might be executed by one-fifth the number of men 
found necessary for its performance in the Crimea. 
And had the efficiency of the labour of such soldiers 
as could be spared for working parties in the 
Crimea been increased to anything like this extent, 
sufficient labour might have been available for the 
entrenchment of the position held by Sir De Lacy 
Evans’s division before Sebastopol, and the 
slaughter of Inkermann might have been pre- 
vented; and also a good road to Balaklava might 
have been completed in time to prevent the dis- 
tress which the want of one occasioned after the 


| setting in of the bad weather. 


The division and organization of labour obtaining 
in working parties of navvies employed on earth- 
work has been already described ; and you may, 
probably, have opportunities in this neighbourhood 
of observing it for yourselves, and judging to what 
extent the adoption of a similar system would be 


calculated to increase the efficiency of military | 


working parties. ‘To the Roman legionaries, 
the use of the spade and the pickaxe was as 


| familiar as that of the sword or pilum ;’ and there 
I ] ; 


is no obvious reason why a British infantry soldier 
should not be taught ‘navvy drill’ as well as gun 
drill, without any detriment to his militar 
efficiency: it would, of course, wear out his fatigue- 
dress faster, but surely that is a consideration of 
comparatively trifling moment. 

The present appears a favourable opport 
for trying the experiment of an army work corps, 
on a large seale, in India. Throughout the 














every civil and military station have 
been destroyed : they have all to be rebuilt ona 
new model, with imereased accommodation for 
English troops, and probably with a mud fort at 
each, to serve as a citadel in case of another éimeute. 
This is the work that has to be done. 
And the men to do it are the Sikhs of the levies 
raised in the Punjaub to replace temporarily the 


late Bengal army. These Sikhs have a spécialité | 


| for earthwork; all the battles they gained, under 
| Runjeet Singh, were won more by their universal 


practice of strengthening their positions by 
entrenchment than by arms. As Major Edwardes 
relates, they are capital hands at building mud 
forts ; and with a little training, and the assist- 
ance of brick machines, portable saw-mills, and 


| mortising machines, would readily and economi- 


cally perform every description of work required 
for the erection of barracks; and, as idleness is | 
the root of all evil, such occupation would be as 


| advantageous to their morale as its results would | 
| 


be economical to Government. 
It has been already observed that the absence 
of the organisation and division of labour inci- 


and the want of practical subordinates versed in | 
the minor details of work, are amongst the prin- | 
cipal difficulties with which the military engineer | 
has often to contend when employed on civil en- | 
gineering work in British India or in the colonies. 

The principal civil engineering works at present | 
in progress in India—the East-Indian and the) 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways — are being | 
executed by contractors, according to the usual | 


i ends. 


Mr. Armstead, of | efficiency of such labour is very much greater than | English practice ; and, consequently, the civil en- 
is usually supposed. 


gineers entrusted with their execution enjoy all 
the facilities incidental to the employment of com- 
petent English contractors, and to the presence on 
the works of practical subordinates versed in the 
minor details of work; and I am convinced that 
the public works carried out by the Government 
of India can never be carried on economically, on 
a scale, and with a speed commensurate to the 
requirements of so vast and so roadless a country, 
until similar facilities are afforded to the civil and 
military engineers employed by Government in 
the Public Works’ department. 

Sut the concession of such facilities is, by no 
means, @// that is required to ensure the attain- 
ment of a maximum useful effect from the money 
expended on public works. The first essential is 
totality of system, and adaptation of means to 
That each road executed should be “the 
right thing in the right place;” that it should 
form an essential component of ONE complete and 
thoroughly digested system of ways of communi- 
cation, embracing the whole country; and that 
the character, cost, and order of sequence in execu- 
tion, of each particular road, should be determined 
by its position in such general system, and by the 
amount and nature of the traffic it is intended to 
accommodate. 

In your future service, you may often have 
occasion to advise the governments you serve re- 
garding the best system of ways of internal com- 
munication by which an undeveloped district may 
be opened out ; or, you may be called on to report 
on the comparative merits of rival road projects 
proposed to be carried out either by Govern- 
ment or by private enterprise. It is, therefore, 
desirable, that we should inquire what are the 


‘general principles and considerations that ought 


to regulate both the general design of a com- 
plete and comprehensive system of ways of in- 
ternal communication, and also the especial cha- 
racter, and order of sequence in execution, of 
each of its component parts. The comparative 
failure, in result, of the sums expended on public 
works in India, affords a striking example of the 
ill consequences that inevitably follow whenever 
the indispensability of system is ignored, and the 
necessity of adherence to first principles disre- 
garded. 





BRAINS versus COMMON SENSE. 
CEMENT. 

Srr,—I have read with patient attention, “ the 
most accessible and easily-learned facts,” with the 
recapitulation of which, in your number for Decem- 
ber 26, 1857, that great champion of the truth, 
Mr. Garbett, condescendingly favours Aristides. 
L tind, whether facts or fictions, that I was pre- 
viously well acquainted with every one of the 
arguments which he has advanced in his loose anc 
discursive letter. 

Claiming “Aristides” as the creation of my 
stucco brains, I ask,with all the humility due from 
a“ young architect,” a little space in your columns 
for his vindication, and at the same time tender 
my thanks to Mr. Garbett for departing from his 
dignitied resolve, and helping me. 

What he aims to prove by this ostentatious dis- 
play of facts and brains, 1 have had some difficulty 
in comprehending. The following, however, ] 
think contain the main body of his arguments : it 
not, he will, perhaps, set me right. 

That there is no cry against cement, but against 
its abuse ;—that it depends on paint for its cheer- 
fulness, if it have any; but that the colour usually 
chosen is net cheerful, and that cement is never 
employed for its cheerfulness ;—that what h 
objects to in the use of cement is the imitatio: 
in it of other materials,—to its being jointed,— 
together with all other “ structural falsities,” and 
to the use of it for the reproduction of forms usual 
in stonework,—to its being made, in fact, a vas 
“sham.” All this is nothing new to me, for, when 
I had the pleasure of reading his little treatise, 
which abounds in original matter, and is admirable 
in many respects, I followed closely the subtle dis- 
tinctions and hair-splitting by which he so inge- 
niously works out his ideas and theories on honesty. 


| Mr. Garbett, like Fuseli, I thought to myself, is 


the slave of his ideas. No sooner does he conceive 
an analogy than without more ado, or more logic, he 
embodies it, and,—nay, more pertinaciously sticks 
to it. In this manner has arisen his absurd pre- 


|judice against transverse strain; his utilitarian 


philosophy of art, which we had a slight glimpse of 
in his last controversy ; and his ridiculous distine- 
tions respecting what constitutes honesty of pur- 
pose. As these distinctions form the substratum 
which underlies all his arguments against the use 
of cement (or rather the mode in which it is ordi- 
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narily used), it will be well to state a few of them 
for a basis of operations, especially as, from the 
vague manner in which they are hinted at in his 
last letter, we are left almost in the dark respecting 
his meaning. 

“ Internally, though common sense would hardly 
have attached this heavy non-elastic matter to 
yielding elastic woodwork, the inability of our 
architects to make real structure fit to be seen, 
seems to have long driven us to the present total 
investure of /ath and plaster,—a sham building 
within a building, air-tight, noisome, not to be 
touched, cracking, left to the mercy of a little 
water, or a shake, or a loud noise. To this cuticle 
are stuck, under the notion of ornament, masses 
representing the same things as those without.”— 
Students’ Guide to Measuring. 


| forms, with its thrust-balancing pinnacles and 
| flying buttress. Most people will agree that it is 
/much more honest to give structure a coat than 
| to copy it in another material; and that is what 
I should do with cement. The disrepute cement 
| has fallen into is more the result of bad design 
| than dishonesty, for it is the material invariably 
chosen by builders and others of the saine type 
| for their perpetrations,—but we should not on 
| that account condemn it when “ rightfully used.” 
| Mr. Bartholomew hesitates not to put down 
‘the low state of art to the extensive use of 
' cement: this is mere nonsense. 
| Mr.Garbett first says, that there is no cryagainst 
cement, and then asks where certain gentlemen he 
' names have disregarded it. I eonfess myself totally 
unable to comprehend such depth of reasoning If 





: ‘ : 
to the work. Columns, architraves, cornices, 
have long been objects of ornamentation, as well 


|as structure. Even if the joints are shown the 
statical effect is that of simple repose, or in an 
‘arch oblique pressure. If, as in all cases where 
cement is “rightfully” employed, it gives only 
a surface to the structure beneath, it is no sham,— 
no more so than a tight-fitting garment. I am 
/not advocating the imitation of stone in cement 
externally; for much labour employed in that 
direction is a waste of time: it does not last, and 
it would be cheaper to use the real materials at 
jonce. Such is the common-sense view of the 
| matter which mankind generally take in like ques- 
tions, and such, I believe, is the really true prin- 
| ciple we must work upon. 
| Mr. Garbett seems to be under the impression, 


“What possible reason, then, can there be for | any of those four gentlemen have employed lath-and in every thing he writes, that no one except 
stucco or paint to represent anything but stucco! plaster ceilings, or partitions, they have offended | himself is fu//y acquainted with the true principles 
or paint? They never represent anything else in | against their principles, for they have practised of art or mechanics. It is also very strange that 


the works of the Greeks, Romans, Gothicists, or 
Arabs.” — Treatise on Design. 
* Gilding,” we are told, is honest upon wood or 


. . 4 4 45 ; § ; } ~ 
plaster; but is deceptive upon metals, “and upon have executed external cornices in plaster, still | “ Aristides: 


| deception. They have tried to pass off flimsy 
| construction for real solid walling, or given solid 
expression to fictitious lath and plaster. If they 


* 


. . . . 7 . ~ . | 
these we shall accordingly never find it applied| worse, for they have copied a form belonging | 
not know of | 


in times of good taste,—at least, never as a fofal | rightfully to stonework. We do t 
covering.” _any lath and plaster in the good old time work ; 

We are also told that the human figure, being | therefore it should never be used. To carry out 
a whole, may be depicted in painted decoration ; | their principles, they should make the partitions 
but a vegetable form, used in the same manner,!of wood, and varnish it: their ceilings should 


being only a part, i.e. as you cannot show the) 


roots, is contrary to sound orthodoxy. 


I will leave it to the reader to judge on whose | 


side lie the “ingenious arguments.” 

Among the few facts put forward by Mr. Gar- 
bett in his letter is the following: “Coats on 
buildings have been used everywhere 5,000 years 
without it ever occurring till the last 50, or 
perhaps 100, to pass them for no coats but build- 
i Thad 
Turning to the earliest accessible source at the 
present moment, Knight’s “ Pompeii,” I find that 
the basilica or court of justice in the Forum, had 
a roof supported by a peristyle of twenty-eight 
large Ionic columns, constructed of brick, stuccoed. 
Also that the external walls are quite plain; but 
in the interior, courses of masonry are represented 
in stucco, painted with various colours, in imita- 
tion of marble. The following are verbatim ex- 
tracts from the same work :— 


“A portico surrounds three sides of the space 
in the Forum. The pillars are of three materials ; 
of fine white Caserta stone, resembling marble ; 
of ancient yellowish tufa; and of brick, plas- 
tered.” 

“The archway (on the Appian Way) is con- 
structed of brick and lava, in alternate layers, and 
covered with a fine white stucco. It is evidently 
the work of the Romans. This, although the 
principal entrance to the city, is not striking for 
its beauty, and is small in its dimensions. The 
stucco is covered with nearly illegible inscriptions 
of ordinances.” 

Now let us turn to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
account of the ancient Egyptians. I find the 


always display the joists: these also should be 
‘oiled and yvarnished,—not even stained, though 
staining has, strangely, come into fashion during 
these times of truth. I could multiply example 
after example, but shall not, for it is quite evi- 
dent that if you push any principle to the extreme 
that they push this to, it becomes ridiculous. 
Therein lies the difference between my views and 
Mr. Garbett’s. We both agree that cement may 
be used legitimately, but in what that legitimacy 
consists we differ. ‘ Aristides,” says that cement 
is fitted for Italian, whereas for Gothic it is 
not,—and setting aside all quibbling, it is as he 
| States. 

Cement may be used to fill in between timber 
framing; but that sort of construction is a thing 
of the past. It may also be employed as rough 
cast, to fill in between the stone dressings of a 
| country church ; but would not even rubble work 
| be better? It might possibly, by being stumped 

and coloured, be made to suit as an external coat 
| for a building of more pretensions; but when you 
| begin to copy tracery or Gothic structure, it be- 
comes villanous, because it is not Gothic. Now, in 
Italian, the case is different ; for, as “Aristides” has 
stated of the Classic, it is of a more artificial 
|nature. Is it not evident that we must judge of 
| the practicability of the employment of cement 
| from other reasons besides that of truth? Very 
few except the ultra-everything party will object 
|to the ornamentation of the great room in St. 
| George’s Hall, Liverpool; yet, on Mr. Garbett’s 
|own showing, it is the very essence of latitudi- 
| narianism : it has sham coffers in the vaulting, 
|sham cornices, sham channelling, and sham 








following: “Both in the interior and exterior of | groins; in fact, sham everything; yet, oh! ye de- 
their houses, the walls were sometimes portioned | praved people of the nineteenth century, ye con- 
out in large panels of one uniform colour, flush | tinue to admire it! Elmes said he would sacrifice 
with the surface, or recessed, not very unlike those |a great deal to have bronze foliage to the capitals 
at Pompeii; and they were red, yellow, or stained, | of the granite shafts ; and he was right, for plaster 


| those who fight most stoutly for truth should 
| deal so largely in clap-trap. I suppose he in- 
'tends “brains” for himself and “stucco” for 
” if so, I can only say, in conclusion, 
that his reasons for not reading Mr. Scott’s book 
are, to say the least, excessively ludicrous. 

T. MELLARD READE. 





A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART.* 

OF all the gifts with which man is endowed, 
the appreciation of the beautiful, in its widest and 
most comprehensive sense, is, perhaps, the one 
from which, in his present estate, he derives more 
true solace and enjoyment than from any other of 
the mental faculties of his nature ; but as this is 
one of the highest gifts, so we may expect, in its 
most surpassing development, to find it compa- 
ratively rare. The investigation of the natural 
and artistic combinations of beauty have formed 
the theme and employment of the thoughts and 
lives of the greatest men of their generations. 
The real business of artists has ever been the per- 
| ception and illustration of her magic powers; and 
if we trace the results of their efforts from the 
first rude conception of elementary art (the true 
and severe Pre-Raffaellitism of honoured patri- 
archs who were indebted alone to the teaching 
of nature and their own invention for their ideas, 
and earnestly worked ont those ideas, however 
crudely, to the utmost of the light and knowledge 
they possessed) to the practice of our own day, or 
rather let me say to within the last ten years—we 
shall find that the progress of their success is the 
progress of the development of the beautiful and 
the true—the truth of beauty, and the beauty of 
truth, simultaneously interpreting and illustrating 
one another. 

If, then, the efforts of all the best schools of art 
have thus been centred in the right appreciation 
of the beautiful, and their noblest works appeal to 
the mind, and command our soul’s best sympa- 
thies through the medium of this, art’s chiefest 
element, we may well feel astonishment at the 
| spectacle of any body of men, calling themselves 
| professors of the fine arts, attempting to intro- 
| duce into their practice a system of painting, one 
| of whose most distinguishing marks virtually is 
| the abnegation of anything approaching to beauty, 
| dignity, or sentiment in any of their phases. Yet 





to resemble stone or wood.” This was 2,800 years 
ago! The Gothic builders, I think, were the only 
class who did not imitate material (excepting in 
the colouring of their figures or statuettes). This 
is certainly a distinguishing feature of their archi- 
tecture, and a good feature, too, in many respects ; 
but will “E. L. G.” be bold enough to reiterate 
his assertion, that no others did, till within the 
last 100 years,—or can a man be depended upon 
whose facts are based on such poor foundations ? 

“E. L. G.” says that there is no cry against 
cement, that he is aware of, and then alludes to it 


as the “noble art of mud-spreading:” is this | 


not inconsistency ? The theories put forward by 
him would all but prohibit its use, except to 


those who possess his own great powers of design. | 


What moral distinction there can be between 


covering plain wall with plain cement, or rough | 


brick cut mouldings with fine cement, I confess 
myself quite unable to conceive. It is not merely 
the jointing of the stone that is objected to: it 
is the imitation in cement of forms usual in 
stonework. 
tation of the forms belonging to one material 
in another, he seems to take no cognizance of the 
“fact” that it has been done from time imme- 
morial, from the Greeks to the Goths. The Goths— 
as we may see by visiting any cathedral contain- 
ing oak stalls—copied, for ornamentation in other 
materials, even their structural forms—even the 
buttress, the most structural of all structural 


‘is such a mean material compared to polished /S¥ch a system we have presented to us in both the 
granite, and the hall is of such noble proportions, | teachingand results of theso-called Pre-Raphaelites 
that there is a sense of disappointment when we of the present day. I have no pleasure in entering 
‘discover that those who have been prodigal in | UP” this unpalatable topic, and shall touch upon 
‘everything that could conduce to the nobility of it as shortly as possible, and only as it has imme- 
| the building should be driven to such an extremity, | liate reference to my subject. 

Plaster is likewise of such a friable nature when | : . #4 2 “ : 

| moulded into foliage, and granite so firm, solid,| It is one of the most distinguishing traits of 


In shaping his theory of no imi- | 


|and lasting, that the contrast between the two 
ideas offends us; and also what would in common 
parlance be termed the penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish policy of the affair. 

| “E. L. G.” says cement is never chosen for 
its cheerfulness. That is only one of his multi- 
_tudinous assertions, not a fact. Even if it were 
as he states, it would not materially affect the 
case: its cheerfulness would then only be an 
additional reason for its employment. “ Aristides” 
did not assert that drab is a cheerful colour— 
| there is very little colour in it—nor did he even 
advocate that colour. But will “ E. L. G.” attempt 
to deny that light is cheerful? If he does there 
is an end of the matter at once: if he does not, 
then even the common and “holy drab” gives a 
liveliness of appearance to our streets from the 
amount of light which it reflects, independently 
of any polish from new paint, which I object to 
as much as he does. Cement does not give one 
_the idea (when properly applied) of the building 
being constructed upon different statical principles 


to those of the reality: it merely gives a surface | 


| real genius that the mind is capable of conceiving 
ideal beauty of a far higher order than the hand 
|can execute. It is related of Thorwaldsen the 
sculptor, that when advanced in years, a friend 
found him in his studio, in a state of deep melan- 
choly: on inquiring the cause, the old man de- 
jclared that he felt his genius was leaving him, 
| “ because,” said he, “ I become far too easily satis- 


| fied with my works; my imagination seems no 
| longer able to lead my hand, but my hand seems 
| readily to compass my ideal.” Was not this the 
| confession of a great man? and is it not the case, 
| that we must form our estimate of an artist rather 
| by his power of perception of the beautiful, than 

from his power of hand, however great? For 
| the former is the high and real end of art; the 
| latter only the means to its more fluent utterance. 
| The fire of genius may often be too impatient to 
| spend time over minute finish ; but if the inspira- 
| tion of beauty be there, the mind will be more 


|influenced by a hasty production from such a 
hand, than it ever can be by any exhibition of 





| 





* By Mr. Francis Horner. See p. 5, ante. 
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elaborate manipulation or practical knowledge | 
possessing no corresponding evidence of mental | 
vigour. 

The musician who has succeeded in composing 
a melody, however simple; the poet who has 
written a stanza, however unadorned ; the painter 
who has contributed a sketch, however slight,— 
which, from their suggestive beauty, affect the 
imagination, and are capable of awakening deep 
emotions of the heart—has each, in his vocation, | 
achieved a higher triumph than he who, possess- 
ing the greatest technical knowledge and manual 
dexterity, produces a work which, however correct | 
according to all the rules of harmony and rhythm, | 
or perfect in finish, yet, from a deficiency in that | 
sentiment which constitutes the essence of every | 
effort which aspires to be ranked as illustrative of | 
any one branch of high art, appeals merely to the 
intellect rather than the feelings. 

True art may, and ought to provide the means | 
of gratifying varying tastes. Admitting sub- 
limity to be one of its highest aims, there are 
still other, and almost innumerable phases and 
combinations of the beautiful, which are well 
worthy, in their degree, of the admiration and 
study of all; and by the influences of which 
differently constituted minds are variously affected. 
Thus we frequently, I think, meet with highly- 
cultivated women, who, while they do not sympa- 
thise very cordially with the sublime and awful, 
in nature or art, but rather shrink from them 
with the characteristic gentleness of their sex, 
yet possess a finer perception of the softer and 
more elegant and graceful forms of beauty than 
the bolder but less tender mind of man often 
attains to. - 

No section of the fine arts has on the whole, 
perhaps, been more earnestly pursued in this 
country in late years, than architecture since its 
revival. Yet it seems generally admitted, strange 
as it appears, that architects are now, and have 
been for the last 200 years, living as it were upon 
the relics of the old world, without making any 
further advance in the way of novelty and inven- 
tion than by varied combinations and arrangements 
of principles and forms which the ancients of the 
Eastern world, the more modern Italians, and our 
own remote ancestors have bequeathed to us. 
Where is the true cause of this to be found? Is 
it that the materials at the architect’s disposal 
are so inflexible, the conditions by which he is 
bound as to construction and the fitness of his 
erection to the purposes of utility, so perplexing, 
as to fetter his ingenuity and restrain his inven- 
tion? Is it that the sources of architectural cha- 
racter, expression, and beauty, have already been 
so thoroughly exhausted by those who have 
gone before, that the very act of endeavouring to 
strike out any supposed novelty commonly results 
in a plagiarism or the production of a work with- 
out form or comeliness? How is it that we 
scarcely ever, I may say I believe that we never, 
meet with any modern building, however unique 
in general character and nondescript in particular 
parts, that does not carry with it, as a whole, the 
type of some well-known order, style, or date ? 
Of necessity, the great amount of invention that 
has been brought to bear on this art in bygone 
times, must have left the modern architect much 
less scope for the display of originality than was 
the case formerly. But, may it not also be that, 


| 





tion in comparison with these. Deprive it of the 
characteristics it derives from one or the other of 
the former, and I venture to think that few 
elements of beauty will be found to remain. Take 


from it, for instance, the general proportion which 


it may derive in common from either the justly- 
proportioned columns, the bold cornice, and other 
details copied from the Italian, and the mullioned 
window, the high-pitched gable, and other pecu- 


liarities of the Pointed style, and we have little | 
| left that is beautiful or agreeable that can really 


be called its own; unless columns of all shapes 
and proportions, from gouty and plethoric obesity 


to attenuated atrophy, placed, at the caprice of the | 


architect, down side up, and up side down, and 
strap ornament ad infinitum, are to be considered 
such, 

If the Elizabethan were, indeed, the marriage 


of the Italian and Gothic, I think these styles | 
were far happier while reposing in a state of 
| single blessedness in their respective countries, 
j; and have again wonderfully thriven, since modern | 


practice has brought about their divorce, and re- 
stored each to its true and native character. 

It is a strange thought how much of what con- 
stitutes the pride of our own country is due to 
the genius of remote and stout-hearted ancestors, 
who wrought in the dark ages. Deprive England 
of their mighty relics—her abbeys, her cathe- 
drals, her Westminster-hall, her parish churches, 





and whose fame for mechanical skill is world-wide 
—with all her power and luxury, what has she to 
show as her contribution to art ? and more parti- 
cularly what in architecture? Where is her 
| spirit of artistic genius to attest that her sons are 
jindeed the descendants of those mighty men, 
| whose remains sleep amid the aisles of the mag- 
| nificent cathedrals which their own hands builded 
in the olden time? I fear that the commercial 
and speculative atmosphere, which seems to 
envelope all men and things in that busy land, is 
| far from being favourable to the development or 
| growth of any branch of high art. And even in 
our own country, as regards our feeling for 
what is great in art, are we not a degenerate 
jrace? “Men go to and fro in the earth, and 
knowledge is increased.” Does wisdom keep pace 
with that knowledge? Are not our times cha- 
racterised rather by constant restless action than 
by deep thought ? Man seems to consider he has 
no time to pause and contemplate what is beauti- 
ful—he can but afford it a passing glance, if he 
deigns it even that. 

But human nature is the same in all ages, and 
is ever affected by the same sympathies; and 
| nhever, perhaps, did man require, more than at 
present, some extraneous aid, to minister repose 
to his anxious mind, and to refresh and sustain 
his imaginative faculties. 

“It seems to me,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


| 


her ancient castles, and city walls—and what of! “that there is but one presiding principle which 


on her surface ? 

In the midst of intestine commotions, and fre- 
quently of civil war, without the aid of commer- 
cial wealth, how firmly must those bands of 
masons have been knit together—how vigorously 
and faithfully must they have laboured — with 
what a lofty genius must they have been fired! 
In emerging from the comparative restraint of 


really great architectural interest would be left | regulates and gives stability to art. The works, 


whether of poets, painters, moralists, or historians, 
which are built upon general nature, live for ever ; 
while those which depend for their existence on 
particular customs and habits, a partial view of 
nature, or the fluctuations of fashion, can only be 
coeval with that which first raised them from 
obscurity.” 

No great artist was ever ashamed of confessing 


the feudal times, and entering on a career of | the influence of beauty over his mind ; nor will any 


foreign commerce and private enterprise, England, 
while she gained the blessings of unrestrained 
liberty, lost, in a great measure, the mighty 
power of combination and organisation which that 
system, in its best days, so strikingly illustrated ; 
and it is not difficult to perceive why the disap- 
pearance of its last relics should have contributed, 
as it is sail to have done, in combination with 


which settled down on the mind of Queen Eliza- 
beth in her latter years. Froude, the historian, 
speaking in reference to the great social and 
domestic revolution which England was under- 
going at this period, makes the following beauti- 
ful comment :— 

“For indeed a change was coming upon the 
world, the meaning and direction of which even 
still is hidden from us,—a change from era to 


ages were broken up; old things were passing 
away, and the faith and the life of ten centuries 
were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was dying. 
The abbey and the castle were soon together to 
crumble into ruins; and all the forms, desires, 
beliefs, convictions, of the old world, were passing 
away, never to return. A new continent had 
risen up beyond the Western sea. The floor of 
heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back into an 
abyss of immeasurable space; and the firm earth 
itself, unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be 
but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 





even now, new elements are gradually and imper- 
ceptibly creeping into existence, in combination 
with the commonly adopted modes, which in time | 
may lead to the development of a style, as distinct | 
from anything at present known as the two grand 


universe. In the fabric of habit which they had 


so laboriously built for themselves mankind were | 


to remain no longer. 
And now it is all gone, like an unsubstantial 


other events, to produce the deep melancholy | 


era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of 


man ever become a great artist who does not by 
nature possess a keen susceptibility to its charms. 
Feeling, in art, is the great key to truth, and it 
cannot be too carefully cherished. It is too much 
the fashion of the present day, among a certain 
class of smart, self-sufficient writers, to ridicule 
‘anything approaching to high sentiment on the 
| part of the artist ; but they who do so will gene- 
rally be found to be men of too superficial minds 
|to entertain any such emotions and sympathies 
|themselves. Yet an attack conveyed in the form 
of a sneer is often harder to bear, and more galling 
to a sensitive mind, even when the source from 
| whence it comes is comparatively insignificant, 
than the less offensively-expressed censure of a 
| competent authority :— 
** Like Hsop’s lion, Burns cries sore I feel 
All others’ scorn, but oh! that aes’s heel,” 
To a young man such treatment must be most 
| disheartening; but I would say to him,—Never 
‘mind the “ass’s heel;” persevere in your endea- 
vours after what is great and good, in whichever 
| branch of art you may have chosen as your pursuit, 
/and you will soon place yourself beyond the reach 
of his vicious hoof. Rest assured that men who 
| work without feeling are no artists, and that critics 
'such as these have sadly mistaken their calling, 
/and having been born short of a sense themselves, 
jor having forfeited by abuse what they may 
| formerly have possessed of it, they affect to deny 
lthe existence in others of that which they have 
‘not soul enough to comprehend. 
| Let a work be, as Sir J. Reynolds expresses it, 
| but “built upon general nature,” high in feeling, 
and pure in sentiment, and in spite of many de- 





| 


divisions of the art,—Classical and Gothic,—which | pageant faded; and between us and the old | fects, it may still possess qualities that will make 


now seem as by common consent to be universally | 


English there lies a gulf of mystery which the 


lit “live for ever.” But thiscan never be the case 


recognised among us as the exponents of architec- | prose of the historian will never adequately | where prosaic detail is the predominant feature, 


tural character, differ from one another? 

Whatever may be the ultimate destination of | 
architecture in England, I cannot help hoping | 
that these two great subsisting divisions of style 
may be preserved to as in their integrity, for they 
confessedly contain within themselves more strik- | 
ing elements of beauty and distinctive character | 
than any novelty of style or mode that might be | 
suddenly or violently invented, whether com- | 
pounded of their joint peculiarities, or otherwise, 
could possibly possess. 

Classical and Gothie art are the growth of the 
genius of centuries, and their loss would be irre- 
parable. And surely there is sufficient variety 
and elasticity to be found in their numerous dates 
and orders yet to afford scope for much originality 
of treatment ; an originality which, in the lapse of 
years, may develop new principles, exactly as 
they were developed by the silent workings of 
successive generations. 

I cannot, I confess, look upon Elizabethan 
architecture as worthy of any very high considera- 





bridge. They cannot come to us, and our imagina- 
tion can but feebly penetrate to them. Only 
among the aisles of our cathedrals—only as we 
gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their 


| tombs,—some faint conceptions float before us of 


what these men were when they were alive; and 
perhaps in the sound of church bells, that peculiar 
creation of Medizval age, which falls upon the 
ear like the echo of a vanished world.”* 


It might be expected that in countries which | 


have arisen amid the increase of knowledge and 
education of modern times, we should find a cor- 
responding increase of intelligence, in their esti- 
mation and practice of the fine arts; but where 
are we to look for any evidence of such a fact? If 
we turn to America, that new continent that has 
“risen up beyond the western sea,”—a country 
which has attained in an unprecedentedly short 
time to political and commercial greatness—whose 
citizens are possessed of almost boundless wealth, 





* Froude’s “‘ History of England.” Vol. I. p. 51. 


| and obscures the sentiment ; for then the imagina- 
| tion has nothing to carry it beyond mere execu- 
ition. And pushed to the extreme, art so treated 
| ceases to be fine art, and is debased to a bare dis- 
| play of mechanical skill. 

Martin’s historical pictures and epic landscapes I 
have always felt to be highly illustrative of the 
| wonderful power which sentiment possesses in 


} - 2 Bi ved 
‘obscuring defects. In these amid ill-conceived 


| figures, disagreeable foregrounds, and often very 
conventionally handled foliage, we shall seldom 
| fail to find a grandeur of conception, and an almost 
' magical effect of atmosphere and aerial perspective, 
‘which take captive the imagination, and leave a 

very elevating impression upon the mind. There 
lis also another lesson to be learnt from these pic- 
| tures, and that is, the great importance to the 
‘architect of the study of landscape, as leading him 
| to judge of the style of building best adapted to 
any particular site it may be intended to occupy. 
|I never see the great works of medizval times 
without feeling convinced that our ancestors must 
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have studied very carefully the effect their archi- 
tectural compositions were likely to have in com- 
bination with the surrounding scenery True, 
association may assist such an idea, an? in some in- 
stances the picturesqueness of decay may strengthen 
the impression, but in cases where the latter, at 





position of the drama and its professors affects a 
journal devoted to the arts. 

The Haymarket Theatre.—Christmas has given 
an opportunity to our scene-painters, and they 
have not neglected it : probably so many elaborate 
and effective mechanical scenes were never till now 





least, of these influences is not very apparent, as in 
many of our cathedrals and city walls, what 
forms or constructions could give greater dignity, | 
or combine more harmoniously with external | 
nature ? | 

In the contemplation of the realms of nature, 
minds of the highest genius have ever found a 
field of inexhaustible wealth, from whence to draw 
supplies for the cravings of their most exalted 
aspirations after truth and beauty; and he who 
complains that he has failed to derive instruction 
from her teaching, may be assured that he has not 
studied her aright; either, overlooking broad 
principles, he has taken a partial or imperfect 
view of her charms, or, permitting his judgment 
to be warped by the fashion or the custom of his 
time, he has examined only the littleness of detail 
rather than the poetic greatness of her spirit, and 
so has marred the reflection of her true image in 
his soul. 

** Sweet is the lore that Nature brings 
Our meddling intellect 


Misshapes the beauteous forms of things : 
We murder to dissect,’’* 





GLASGOW ARCHUEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held on Monday, the 4th instant, Mr. Sheriff Steele 
in the chair. Mr. David Mackinlay read a descrip- 
tive and critical paper on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
after which he described seriatim the various scenes 
depicted on the roll, a full-sized copy of which, 
kindly lent by Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, was exhi- 
bited to the meeting. A good deal of discussion 
followed; and, in deference to the opinion of the 
meeting that it would be well to give the public 
an opportunity of seeing the drawing, Mr. Mac- 
kinlay agreed to exhibit it in the City Galleries of 
Art on Tuesday next. 

The chairman read an extract from the Foun- 
dation Charter of the College of Glasgow, relating 
to the election of the Principal,—a subject of con- | 
siderable local interest at present. It was re- | 
marked that, although the Charter carefully 
describes the qualitications of a suitable Principal, | 
and imposes considerable restrictions on his liberty, | 
such as that he must reside within the said college | 
neque inde pedem moveal,” except under certain 
specified circumstances, no particular duties are 
mentioned, which is possibly the reason why no 
particular duties are ever performed! The election 
of the Principal lies in the first instance with the 


at the same moment placed before the public. For 


| Mr. Buckstone’s very excellent pantomime, “ The 


Sleeping Beauty,” Mr. William Calcott has pro- 
vided not only a very elegant transformation scene 


| of the character in question, but some other scenes, 


the Samphire Cliffs, for example, and Cloudland, 
from the turret of a palace, of great merit. In 
the Banqueting Hall of Silver Columns we must 


point out to him that an unpleasant effect is pro- | 


duced upon the rapidly growing minority who 
see with understanding, by the mixture of Italian 
aud Gothic forms in the same scene. 

The Princess’s.—The pantomime here is notice- 
able rather for elegance, completeness, and neat- 
ness than for any one startling effect. The veteran 
Grieve maintains his place, and has produced, as ¢ 
transformation scene, a Christmas tree occupying 
the whole height of the stage. Opening, this dis- 
closes nymphs and brilliant colours, which, in con- 
trast with the cool green of the leaves, have a charm- 
ing effect. The landscape preceding it, too—a lake 
with colonnade and trees—is a very elegant paint- 
ing. Next week Mr. Kean is to revive “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” with its remarkable view 
of Athens. 


The Lyceum.—At the Lyceum, where this de- | 


scription of scene was invented, Mr. F. Fenton 
has executed for “ Lalla Rookh” a very elaborate 
and beautiful arrangement, at first called “ The 
Alcoves of the Peri’s Garden,” then changing to 
“the Golden Corridors of the Aérial Amphi- 
theatre,” wherein columns open, galleries de- 
scend, and a scene of gold gives place to one of 
silver, and light and colour and fair nymphs all 
concur to produce a glittering and gorgeous whole, 
Its only weakness is that it is too much crowded, 
and does not produce all the effect of space so 
desirable in stage works. Some of the other 
scenery, for example, the Lake of Pearls, is very 
nicely painted, and the piece, as a whole, is 
deservedly successful. Mr. Dillon, as an actor, is 
maintaining the position he had achieved. 





DECIMAL STANDARD FOR 
ADMEASUREMENT, 


I am glad to see by the communication of Mr. 


Ellis that my remarks on this subject have met | 


with some attention. My idea was to divide the 
inch into tenths on the measuring rods, or other 


instruments, and this division would be sufficient | 
for ordinary calculations ; but any extent of sub- | 


Crown; but, in the event of no suitable person | division could be carried out, subject to one rule, 


being appointed within thirty days from the office | 


being declared vacant, the right of election devolves | 


upon the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Rector, the 
Dean of Faculty, and the ministers of Glasgow, 
Hamilton, Cader, Monkland, and Renfrew. 





SCENERY AND THE STAGE, 

Aw old correspondent, who, like ourselves, views 
the stage as an educational institution of mighty 
power, as affording to thousands the only teaching 
obtainable by them in art and manners, and who 


knows the feelings of interest with which we | 


regard all steps affecting it, seeks to know, 
through these pages, the truth as respects the so- 
called Festival performances, that are to take place 
presently, in honour of the marriage of the 


Princess Royal. He asks, pertinently enough, who | 


is to have the profits of the house, with pit seats 
at 10s. and so on; whois it that the managers who 
have come forward are assisting,—of course, against 
themselves ; and, further, have the court really any- 
thing in the world to do with the matter ? We do 
not wonder at the inquiry: it is being made every- 


where. The fact is, so far as we can learn, that the | 


affair is simply and entirely the speculation of the 
well-known and most respectable librarian whose 
name is connected with it in the bills. Whythen the 
announcement should have appeared in the Court 
Circular, why managers should be either praised or 
blamed, as it seems they are even in high quarters, 


for having agreed or declined to assist an entre- | 


preneur who is seeking (quite legitimately of course) 
to draw London away for four nights from their 
own particular theatres, we do not pretend to ex- 
plain. The affair is somewhat of a mystery, and 
the sooner it is understood the better. We have 
stepped a little out of our course perhaps in mak- 


ing these expressions, but whatever affects the | 





* To be continued, 


viz. always keeping the decimal point after inches 
| until the end of the calculation. Thus :— 

1000 

100 

L0 


Pi i 


prs) 


125 


111°375 


The sum total = 1,1,1°375, or 1 rod 1 foot 1,224 
inches, S. J. Barber. 





CURRENT NOTES UPON IRON, 

MatTrTers in connection with the iron trade 
have not that gloomy aspect which has for some 
time past pervaded them. Orders are coming 
| slowly in, though not yet to any great amount ; 
;and the American accounts which have been kept 
back lately are arriving in a steady flow. So 
; soon as the ice breaks upon the American canals 
; and rivers leading to the interiors, and the navi- 
| gation is thereby opened, the produce of the United 
States farms will be brought to the seaboard, and 
then orders also will be to hand as well as money 
| These orders will be the larger because of the price 
at which iron will now be exported—a reduction 
of 20s, upon the nominal and 10s. upon the real 
price at which a considerable quantity of the South 
| Staffordshire iron has for some time past been sent 
across the Atlantic. 

With bars at 8/. per ton, it has long been known 
| that the American makers cannot compete with 
those of Great Britain. When it is remembered 
| that of the 287,408 tons of iron exported from 


} 


} 


| Liverpool in the past year, 130,343 tons went to. 
| This point of ornamentation Mr. Kemble ap- 
‘pears rightly to regard as forming one of the 
/most important and characteristic criterions by 
| which to judge of the tendency of a race. 


the United States, it will be seen how large an 
influence the American market exercises over the 
trade in this country. 

In explanation of the two terms “nominal ” and 


“real,” as used above, it may be added that, not- 
withstanding that the “trade” price of merchant 
bars in Staffordshire has been 9/7. the average price 
of bars, free on board in Liverpool, was 7/7. 15s. 9d. 
in 1857, and Staffordshire rails, 8/. 4s. 9d. 

Pig-iron is firmer in price, and may be quoted 
at from 3/. 5s. to 3/7. 15s. 





Hooks Aeceibed. 


A Handy Book on Property Law, in a Series 

| of Letters. By Lorp Str. Leonarps. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 
1858. 

We cannot convey a better notion of what this 

little volume contains, than by quoting a para- 

| graph from Lord St. Leonards’ own introduction. 
He says,— 








‘It is, unquestionably, a matter of profound regret, 
that so large a proportion of contracts respecting estates 
should lead to litigation. It is equally to be regretted 
that, however desirous the man of property may be to 
understand the effect of his daily contracts, there is no 
source to which he can apply for the desired information. 
You ask me to remove the cause of your copplaint, and 
in particular to point out the precautions to which you 
should attend in selling, buying, mortgaging, leasing, 
settling, and devising estates. You express, besides, a 
desire to know something in a popular way of the nature 
of the different interests in property, and of the mutual 
rights of yourself and your wife, and your power over 
your children, which would lead me to introduce the new 

| law of divorce to your notice. You further ask me to 
give you some general hints as to your conduct in the 
| character of a trustee or executor, which may keep you 
from harm. In short, you want, in the form of familiar 
letters, what is now so much in vogue, a work upon an 
interesting subject calculated ‘for the million,’ whom I 
should be but too happy to assist. Such a work, whilst it 
imparts knowledge, may, perchance, beguile a few hours 
in a railway carriage. I have in my youth and in my 
| manhood written much for the learned in the law: why 
should I not, at the close of my career, write somewhat 
for the unlearned ? This I shall proceed to do concisely, 
and without encumbering my pages with many technical 
phrases. I must premise, that I shall say little which 
is not warranted by decided cases ; but I shall not burden 
you with references to them, as they lie scattered in 
| many a bulky volume to which you have not access.”” 


It is, in truth, a very handy book, and a very 
valuable book ; and, if extensively read, as its style 
fits it to be, and leads us to expect will be the 
| case, will substitute a large amount of precise 
knowledge on points of great importance for the 
vague and often erroneous impressions which pre- 
vail, Lord St. Leonards has our thanks. 


The Utility of Antiquarian Collections, as throw- 
ing Light on the Pre-historic Annals of the 
European Nations. An Address delivered to 
the Royal Irish Academy, February 9th, 1857. 
By (the late) Joun Mircnert Kempe, A.M. 
London: Reeve, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 


_Tue power of archeology to aid in the expisca- 
tion of the knotty questions connected with the 
ethnology of pre-historic periods, and the routes 
of human progress in extreme antiquity, is ably 
indicated in this.interesting and excellent address, 
in which are pointed out various special character- 
istics in the workmanship, the styles of orna- 
mentation, and the materials used by different 
tribes and families of mankind in times of old. 
The aim of the address may be collected from the 
following quotation :— 


“These are, in truth, the great characteristic differ- 
ences to which I would, above all things, direct your 
attention. The engraved spiral line, with double winding, 
is found from America to the Baltic, from Greece to Nor- 
way; but the divergent spiral line ( repoussé, in metal of 
a later date), and ornamented with champlevé enamel, is 
found in these islands alone, or in the neighbourhood of 
these islands: it vanishes in proportion to its distance 
from them. There is in all this not the slightest trace of 
the influence of what we call classical art. The trumpet 
pattern is neither Greek, nor Roman, nor Oriental. There 
is nothing like it in Etruscan art: there is nothing like it 
in German or Sclavonic art : there is little like it in Gallic 
or Helvetian art: itis indigenous, gentlemen ;—the art of 
those Keltic tribes which forced their way into these 
islands of the Atlantic, and, somewhat isolated here, 
developed a peculiar, but not the less admirable system 
of their own. And let me beg you to compare with it 
some of those admirable specimens of Germanic art of 
which England furnishes so many examples in that 
county which was most subject to Frankish influence ; 
and of which the finest examples of all are to be found in 
the cabinet of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. In these you have 
merely geometrical figures—circles and parts of circles, 
triangles and squares; lozenges, and horizontal zig-zags. 

‘ Enamel has ceased: it is replaced by niello. Amber is 
unknown; but turquoises, and slabs of garnets, or 
coloured glass, have become common. Each form of art 
is beautiful in its way ; but each has a character so pecu- 
liar that I will defy any observer to find any one point by 
| which the two can be classed together, beyond the one 
‘that they both deal with metal, and are subservient to 
ornament.’’ 
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